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ABSTRACT 

Real progress toward large-scale comprehensive 
service delivery to children and their families is possible only when 
community agencies move beyond cooperation to genuinely collaborative 
ventures at both the service delivery and system level. The following 
factors that affect the success of collaborative efforts were 
developed from an analysis of 13 interagency initiatives that include 
the cooperation of a school with at least one human services agency: 
(1) the climate in which initiatives begin? (2) the processes used to 
build trust and handle conflict; (3) the peopla involved? (4) the 
policies that support or inhibit their efforts; and (5) the ongoing 
availability of resources. The following guidelines for new partners 
are outlined: (1) involve all Jtey players? (2) choose a realistic 
strategy? (3) establish a shared vision? (4) agree to disagree in the 
process; (5) maJce promises you can keep? (6) focus on common goals? 
(7) build ownership at all levels; (8) avoid convenient excuses that 
prevent partners from working together; (9) institutionalize change? 
and (10) publiciise success. An inventory of questions to help 
agencies assess the need for interagency partnerships is included. 
Thirteen program descriptions, a list of resource organizations, and 
a 56-item bibliography are appended. (FMW) 
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his is the second in a series of publications published by the Education and 
Human Services Consortium, a loose-knit coalition of national organizations 
concerned with interagency efforts to connect dzildren and families with compre- 
hensive services. 

The first publication. New Partnerships: Education's Stake in the 
Family Support Act of 1988, was aimed at state and local education and human services 
policy mak( rs, administrators, and practitioners and explored the potential for cc>llaboration 
among education and welfare agencies in the implementation of the new law. 

This monograph. What It Takes: Structuring Interagency Partnerships to Con- 
nect Children and Families with Comprehensive Services, looks at why local 
schools, health and welfare agencies, youth services agencies, community-based organiza- 
tions, and others must join forces on behalf of children and families, and offers guidance based 
on emerging experience about how they can move forward together. 

A third publication in this series. Thinking Collaboratively: Questions and 
Answers to Help Policy Makers Improve Services for Children, authored by 
former Iowa State Senator Charles Bruner, answers a series of questions that state and 
local policy makers frequently ask about collaboration. It will be issued in early 1991. 

The Education and Human Services Consortium exemplifies the kind of close professional 
collaboration necessary to improve the futures of children and families. The national 
organizations participating in this Consortium, and other groups that may choose to join, 
plan to publish additional documents as issues emerge that require mutually supportive and 
collaborative work. 

The following persons affiliated with 22 organizations participated in various ways in the 
development of What It Takes: Robert R. Aptekar. Michael Benjamin, Terri Bergman. 
Milton Bins. Cynthia G. Brown, jjcqueline P. Danzberger. Janice Earle. Jeremiah Floyi, 
Evelyn Ganzglass. Mark Greenberg. Robert J. Haggjrty. M.D.. Samuel Halperin. Harold 
Howe II. Tom Joe, Clifford M. Johnson, Thomas Koemer. John Kyle, Janet E. Levy, Linda 
Laughlin, Cynthia Morano, Robert Palaich, Gordon Raley, Cheryl Rogers, Arloc Sherman, 
Lonnie Sherrod, Bard Shollenberger, Earl N. Stuck. Jr., and Laura Waxman. Other col- 
leagues in the field, including Deborali Both, Charles Bruner, Sharon L. Kagan, Michael Kirst, 
Lisbeth Schorr, and Lynda Tredway also provided valuable insights. Elizabeth Kom and 
Louise E. Clarke assisted ably in the final preparation of the manuscript. 

Funding from the W. T. Grant Foundation Commission on Work, Family and Citizenship 
supported the creation of the Consortium and the writing of this monograph. The generos- 
ity of the Annie E. Casey Foundation and the Lilly Endowment has made it possible to print 
and disseminate What It Takes in large numbers across the countr>'. 

January 1991 
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Introduction 



Ever>' day» thousands of youth work- 
ers, child care personnel, pn)tective 
services staff, health workers, 
teachers, emf^oynn^nt ami training 
specialists, mental health counsel- 
ors, inaMiie maintenaiKe woAers, members of the 
business community, volunteers, and policy mak- 
ers face the responsibility of fostering sutxvss for 
our nation s children and families. This monoj?ra{^i 
is addressed to each of them. By speaking to such 
a diverse audience, the 22 organizations eompris- 
ing tlie Education and Human Ser\ices Consortium 
hiH>e to emxHirage cx^nvernation and constructive 
action among tJiose who share a common interest 
in the same group of famities and chiWren, As 
participants from across the human services and 
education systems realize the degree to which 
they are capabte of supporting and enabling each 
other s efforts, we beheve that better services 
and improved outcomes for our nation s families 
will follow. 

What It Takes: Structuring Interagency 
Partnerships to Connect Children and Fam- 
ilies with Comprehensive Services begins, in 
Part One, by asking what kind d prevention, 
treatment and support services children and fami- 
lies need to succ^eed — as students, parents, and 
workers— and why the current system so often 
fails \hem. It describes wliat high quality, compre- 
hensive ,services should entail and fcxiist^s on inter- 
agenc>^ partnerships as a potential key to the large 
scale delivery^ of such services. The monograph 
distinguishes between limited cooperative efforts 
and more intensive collabomtive arrangements. 
While kjcal circumstances may lead joint efforts to 
begin with a prinvirily cooperative strategy. What 
It Takes argues that red process tommi large- 
scale contprvhensive service delivm is possible only 
witen cmmntinities nuwe beyond axiperalum to gen- 
tdneh collaborative mihtres at botii tlie $enm' (kliv- 
ery and system letwl Emerging experience sug- 
gests that at least five factors— the climate in 
which initiatives begin, the processes used to 
build trust and handle conflict, the people involved, 
the policies that support or inliibit thi»ir t^fforts, and 
the a\^ailability of resources to enable their efforts 
to continue— will affect the ability of local efforts to 
launch successful collaborative efforts. ^ 

Part Two uses an informiii sampling of inter- 
agency initiatives to illustrate how these five fac- 
tors can affect l(K:al efforts. These partnership., 
several of which were developed with state 
assistance, were not selected as outstanding 
models of success, although a number have been 



evaluated with positive results. Instead, they 
represent gcxxi faith beginning efforts to create 
more effective child and family-centered sys- 
tems. Examples were suggested by members 
of the Education and Human Services Consor- 
tium, formally solicited throu^ various education 
and human service networks, and identified in 
several documents and reports. The basic crite- 
rion for selection was the involvement of the K- 
12 education sector with at least one, preferably 
several, public or private human services agen- 
cies or organizations. Wherever possible, we 
looked for evidence of sustained diange, or the 
{X)tential for such change, in the policies of par- 
ticipating organizations, as well ar an evaluation 
fcx'us on improved outcomes, instead of simply 
services rendered. Data were collected from 
program materials and reports, evaluations, and 
in a number of cases, telephone interviews. We 
are indebted to these initiatives for sharing their 
work. 

Part Three is intended as a working t(X)I for 
policv' makers, administrators, and practitioners 
to use in tlu^ir conversations about interagency 
partnerships. A section entitfcd Guidelines For 
Practitioners summarizes key points of success- 
ful collaboration. A list of questions is also offered 
to assist practitioners in assessing their owti agen- 
Lies' need for partnen^iips. Readers are encour- 
aged to duplicate tk? pages presented in color 
(including the scenario witli which the d(xiiment 
bt^gins) and to use these in workshops and other 
forums designed to consider issues rented to 
comprehensive service delivery. A Feedback 
Form is also included. Your responses will help 
the Consortium know wliat additional resources 
mi^^it assist local efforts, 

Our intent has been to bring a much-needed 
practical resource to a diverse group of education 
and human services colleagues in a timely fash- 
u,n. No attempt was made to cover the water- 
front of promising initiatives, provide exhaustive 
case studies, or measure their effectiveness. 
Those who wish to know more about a specific 
initiative or to continue the conversation begun 
here are referred to Appendix A: Program 
Descriptions and Contact Information. A 
directory of the 22 organizations that have partic- 
ipated in the development of this monograph is 
offered as an additional source of assistance in 
Appendix B, Finally, a bibliography of recent 
publications on various aspects of comprehensive 
ser\ice deliver}' is provided in Appendix C. 
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A Family At Risk 



dick of the dead bolt on tl% 
front door remitted Tom that he was 
alone- He knew Uiat his moth^s job 
at the nursing hon^ would keep 
away tfll dark and, for ik)w, he was 
jprate^i! for tl^ soCtude. Another 
fi^t had erupted in the early nK)ming 
hours when Ed, his 17-year-dd 
brotl^, came hcmie again drunk. Ed 
hadn't been gmng to sdnxd aO sen^s- 
ter thou^ his nK>th^ only iomd out 
v/bon the sdiod sent a notkre that he 
had been expeBed for tnmrKry. How 
was ste su{^)05ed to know what was 
going on in school she sakl Didn't 
she have emm^ to do making sure 
they had a roof over their heads? 
Angry and disappointed, Ms. 
Wagi^r told Ed that, if he wouldn't 
go to school, he had to get a job. He 
was sure that he could find somet^ung 
better, but finaOy settled for a fast 
food job. 

Schod was a touchy subject with 
Ms. Wagner these days. At work she 
was toW she would be promoted from 
a nurse's aide to a medicine aide if 
she p'lSsed a coiu^ at the community 
cofle^. She wanted tte promotiont 
but she'd only finished the 10th grade, 
and i^r reading and writing skills 
were so rusty she was afraid to try 
coOege-level woilc. She felt locked in 
a comer and worried tJiat Alice, 
Tom's older sister, was heading 
toward the same dead-end. 

When Alice got pregnant, she 
missed a lot of school and felt as 
thou^ her teachers treated her dif- 
ferently. Finally, she dropped out 
Alice knew she should see a doctor, 
but she dreaded going to the health 
clinic alone. Her mother took a day 
off from work — without pay—so she 
could help Alice get to the clinic and 
to the welfare ctepartment to sign up 
for assistance wl^i the baby came. 



At tte tealth dime, -\lice wanted 
to ask tte nurse some questk)i^, but 
she deckled rwt to; everyoro seen^ 
in a hurry and aniK>yed that she had 
waited so bng to 0)0^ in. At the 
wd£are d^^ai^n^nt, she repeated 
the infommtkHi she had &vm at tt^ 
health dink^ Mrs. Smith, tte intake 
casework^*, gave Alice the nan^ of 
an ^npbyn^t ami trainirg program 
in case she \ranted to earn a hig^ 
sdiool ^|inva!eiK:y tSpkm or get a 
jd), ^u^ she itoubted that Al^ 
woukl pursue the lead 

Wten BrarHfim, Alky's son, was 
bom, he M^i^ied tess tl^ tlu^ 
pounds. The doctors said he woukl 
prol^trfy have ongdng prdbtems. He 
cried easily and was difficult to 
soothe; Alice sekicmi wanted to hdd 
him. Ms. Wa^r decided to cut back 
to part-time work to hdp A&e man- 
age. She woukl lose her health insur- 
ance ami seme bills wodd go uiq»aid. 
but what else could she do? 

Several months later, a space 
opened up in the subsidized infant care 
jenter a churdi number toi told 
tl^m abcHJt. Soon after, Afice 
enrolted in the emptoyment and trair- 
ing program she had been referred to, 
Ms. Wagt^r, ^ose job at tl^ nursing 
homt was no longer available, went 
back to doing day work. Alice loved 
i^r hi^ sdK>ol equivalency and data 
processing classes but on Wednesday 
afternoons her class sd^ule made 
it impossible to get to the day care 
center before it dosed Alice trkd to 
explain her predicament to the child 
care staff but the late pick-up diarget^ 
kept adding up. Finally the center sairi 
she couldn't bring Brandon mytnore. 
Tte director said they wanted to be 
flexible but the center had its rules. 
Alice missed neariy two weeks of 
dass trying to find a babysitter, but no 



01^ wanted to watch an in&nt baby 
wIk) i^eded so much attentkm. Even- 
tu^, Alkie's pl^ in ^i^^y- 
ment aiKl training prc^ram was given 
to someoiK dse. For mcmths she 
seemed angry with everyone, espe- 
daQy BraxKkm. 

On the way to sdKxd, Tom thought 
abcHithowheusedtoeiQoymath. He 
wotKter^ 1k)w it had go^en so com- 
|Hk:ated; now was feiSng ai^ 
dreaded bdngcaOed cm in dass* After 
os^ partkrularty hum£atii% ei^ode, 
Twi Uurted out his schod troubles 
to Hal, a recreatkmal ^ at the oMn* 
munity center H^ sakl Tcm shouki 
just do his best Deep down, though, 
Tom wasn't sure his best was good 
enmifi^ Rem^bering the iHKrom- 
pSeted iKHT^work ptx}l^ems stuffed 
into his knaps^ Tcan winced at tl^ 
tlKHi^t of anotter lecture frcm Ms. 
Shaw, his math tead^. 

Later that morning, Ms. Shaw cor- 
r^ed papers as her dass dkl seat 
work. The results of yesterda/s pop 
quiz k>oked 3S thou^ Tcxn still hadn't 
mastered the mechan^ 5 of divkling 
fractions* Didn't he know that it was 
only gcmg to get h5»r Jer? She si^4 
suspecting that 1^ didn't get much 
reinforcement at home. The nK)ther 
never came to school and hadn't 
made a peep when l^r older son 
dropped out Someone said they 
thoufi^it there was a girl in the family, 
too. As she kioked at Tom, in the 
same dottes he'd worn yesterday, 
strug^ig to stifle a yawn, the 
teadier wofKiered what she couM do. 
Well, if he continues to do pooriy and 
^s the class, she reason^ at least 
heU get some special help. Abruptly, 
the sound of the class buzzer ended 
her reverie, and she turned her 
attention to the stack of papers still 
left to correct. 




Part One: 
Where We Are— 
Where We Need To Be 



ff«alii^ltt9 the soclai 
wtifam s^em with 
itMiiesdsofmodflm 
Anwrioi will require 
effoftsiftthe publte 
and private sectors, 
a variety of 
methods, snd many 
years. Most of ati, it 
nflil lequiri 
a realistic new 
consensus about 
our responsibility to 
each other, now and 
in the future— a 
vision of where we 
are and where we 
want to go as a 
society." 



What does it take to help children whose 
families are struggling to survive the chal- 
lenges of sin^ parenthood/ inadequate edu- 
caticHi and training, unemployment, teen 
pregnancy, substance abuse, or chronic dis- 
alnlity? Wii^it 60 they n^d, not only to stay 
in school, iHit to continue learning? How can 
their parents — or their €^t brothers and 
sisters — devek^ the skills they need to sup- 
port themselves and their children? 

In the case of the Wagner family, chances 
are good that an adult education class in study 
and test-taking skills mi^t have played a 
major part in helping Ms. Wag^r earn a pro- 
motion and increase her ability to suf^rt 
her family. Early and consistent prenatal 
health care and nutrition mi^t have pro- 
tected Alice's baby from the negative conse- 
quences of low birth wei^t. With counsel- 
ing, tutoring, and a caring relationship with 
a knowledgeable adult for Ed and Tom, and 
child care for Alice, all three might still be 
learning, building skills, confidence, and a 
future. Instead, a family found itself losini^ 
ground and losing hope. 

A combination of changing labor force 
requirements and a history of school failure is 
driving millions of young people and families 
like the Wagners beyond the pale of eco- 
nomic success. Today's service economy 
depends to an unprecedented degree on basic 
skill CMnpetency among workers at all levels. 
Even though the number of 16-24-year- 
olds is expected to decline 20 percent 
between 1980 and 1995, there will be few 
employment opportunities for those unable 
to read, write, and speak English easily; to 
understand and perform basic mathematical 
compulations; and to apply what they have 
already learned to new situations. Says the 
Hudson histitute's Workforce 2000 report: 



"Unless workforce bask sk2Is are raised 
substantially and quickly, we shall have more 
joblessness among the ^ast tolled, accom- 
panied by a chronic shortage of workers with 
advanced skills."''^ As we edge toward the 
21st century, human capital is rapidly becom- 
ing an asset as crucial to corporate survival 
as either ^Jlant and equiinnent or (inancial 
capital It is an asset no less vital to the 
survival of our families, our communities, 
and the future of our democracy. 

To a degree we have never before known, 
basic academic achievement has become a 
prerequisite for employment, self-suffi- 
ciency, and success. By the san^ token, 
sdiool failure increasingly functions as a 
proxy measure for a raft of often overlapping 
problems that burden the Ures and limit the 
horizons of our young people: teen preg- 
nancy; unemployment; deUnquency; child or 
substance abuse; and others. A growing pro- 
portion of America's children needs easy 
access to a broad array of high quality services 
and supports that seek to prevent, as well 
as to treat, their problems and that recognize 
the interrelationship among their education, 
social service, health, child welfare, mental 
health, and employment and training needs. 
Instead, many American families are lost in a 
catch-as-catch-can non-system of public and 
private services. Too often, this frag- 
mented system offers too little, too late. 

HOW WE FAIL OUR CHiUIREN 

As the Wagners' experience typifies, 
there are many reasons for the failure of our 
current system. First, most services are 
crisis-oriented. Tliey are designed to 
address problems that have already occurred 
rather than to offer supports of various 
kinds to prevent difficulties from developing 
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in the first place. As a result. Tom will not 
be eHgiUe for special tutoring until he actually 
Ms ^ math course. By that time, his prob- 
jfiffls will have multii^ and become more 
difficult to resolve. The label ^slow leaner** 
wiii con&m his worst fears and permanently 
afiect how he feeis about himself and how 
o^ers view him. Now out of the system, his 
brother Ed wifl not be encouraged to re- 
enter schod and is unlikely to receive any 
.additi(Hial services unless he is arrested for 
a status offense or criminal activity. 

Second, the current social wellare 
system divides the problems of chil- 
dren and families into rigid and distinct 
categories that ^1 to reflect their 
interrelated causes and solutions. Ser- 
vices designed to correspond to discrete 
problems are administered by literally doz- 
ens of agencies and programs, each with its 
own particular focus, source of funding, 
guidelines, and accountability requirements. 
Even though a child and his or her family may 
need a mbt of health, education, child wel- 
fare or other services, separate and often 
conflicting eligibility standards and rules gov- 
erning the expenditure of funds nulitate 
against comprehensive service delivery. Ser- 
vices are provided within, rather than 
across, service categories. As a result, pro^ 
viders tend to concentrate on a single solu- 
tion to a specific problem — focusing on their 
own narrow objectives— rather than work- 
ing together toward a common goal thac 
addresses the range of situations contribut- 
ing to a family's problem or standing in the 
way of its resolution. Although each provider 
may offer quality services, no single pro- 
vider is likely to assist each individual, much 
less his or her family, to identify a tailored 
set of comprehensive services, ensure that 
they are received, and evaluate their out- 
come. 

For the Wagners, this division meant that 
Ms. Smith, the intake worker, considered 
only Alice as her primary client and her pri- 
mary obligation determining Alice's eligibil- 
ity for assistance. She felt no responsibil- 
ity—or her large workload eliminated her 
ability— to explore how Alice's pregnancy 
would affect tiie other members of her fam- 
ily, in particular Ms. Wagner's continuing 



ability to work outside the home. And, even 
thou^ she referred Alke to an emptoyment 
and traming pro9:Bni, neither Ms. Smith nor 
Alice's subsequent income maintenance 
worker assumed responsibility for helping 
AUce effectively coordinate her education 
and childcare needs when {sobtems arose. 

A third reason for the current sys- 
tem's inability to adequately meet the 
n&sds of children and families is a lack 
of functional communication among the 
myriad public and private sector agencies 
that comprise it Agendes with pnmounced 
dissimilarities in professional orientation and 
institutkmal mandates seMom see each 
other as allies. Outri^t rivalry often occurs 
when they must compete for scarce 
resounx^s. Operating tike ships passing in 
the night, agencies have little opportunity to 
draw on services available throu^out the 
community that mi^t cwnptement their 
own. Because providers typically concen- 
trate on what they are able to provide rather 
than what their clients need, they are 
unlikely to discover critu:al difficulties that are 
not yet being addressed or to join forces with 
<^ther agencies to fill these gaps. 

Children and families in such a system 
bounce like pinballs in a pinball machine— 
from problem to problem, from one agency 
to the next— with little cooperation or follow- 
up.** For Tom, this lack of communication 
meant that Hal, the recreation coach to 
whom he spoke about his problems with 
math, was unable to connect him with com- 
munity center services operated in conjunc- 
tion with the school or with other agencies 
that might offer him the one-to-one tutorial 
assistance and guidance he needed. 

Fourth, our current system falls 
slort because of the inability of spe- 
cialized agencies to easily craft com- 
prehensive solutions to complex prob- 
lems. Existing staff typically represent only 
a narrow slice of the professional talent and 
expertise needed to plan, finance, and imple- 
ment the multiple services characteristic of 
successful interventions. Otherwise strong 
programs are often severely hampered by the 
absence of critical support services. In 
Alice's case, because the employment and 
training program in which she enrolled 



"Frsventlofl Is 
generally cheaper 
and more effective 
tlum crisis 
inteivention and 
remediation. 
Nonetheless, our 
society generally has 
committed few 
resources to . . . 
help . . . families 
until children are 
seriously harmed or 
strike out at 
others." 

CWMrf n't Deftirta Fiwl* 



. . needed 
services may not be 
avaltatile from the 
program an 
individual randomly 
enters. Often, 
individuals are 
limited to ttie 
services offered by 
the agency 
selected, even If 
what they need the 
most is offered by a 
different agency 
across town, even 
down the street." 

Nstioiial AiUinc« of Business^ 



o£fered neither its own child care ^rvices nor 
brokered services with nearby providers, 
Alice was forced to drop out No alternative 
[dans were made to help Alice continue her 
hi^ school equivalency course in an evening 
program or to receive the parenting or child 
deveto(mient classes that mii^t have helped 
her adjust to the demanding role of ^-thne 
caretaker. 

Fifth, ejusting services are insuffi- 
ciently luitded. For example, after more 
than 25 years of proven success, Head Start 
funding is available to serve only about 25 
percent of all eligibte three-to-five year-olds. 
Only about half of tt^ low-inc<Hne chi^en 
who could benefit from educational assis- 
tance in programs under Chapter 1 receive 
services. Foster care reimbursement rates 
fall far bebw the estimated cost of raising a 
child in even modest circumstances. Funding 
is available to help only a fraction of the 
teens in foster care make the transition to 
independent living. Empbyment and train- 
ing services provided under the Job Training 
Partnership Act GTPA) serve less than five 
percent of eligible youth and provide an aver- 
age of only 18 weeks of training. 

In virtually all areas, our current system 
provides insufficient prevention, support, 
and treatment services to make a lasting dif- 
ference for young people who must over- 
come multiple problems and years of neglect. 
There is a pressing need for a vastly 
expanded national investment in our chikiren 
and families. This commitment must include 
not only increased support for comprehen- 
sive service delivery, but vigorous efforts on 
the part of govemn^nt and business leaders 
to revitalize our country's economy and cre- 
ate many more opportunities for families to 
find productive employment at a decent 
wage.** 

NOT SOMEBODY ELSE'S PBOBLEM 

At an organizational level, the combined 
results of this problem-oriented firagmenta- 
tion are bureaucracy and administrative inef- 
ficiency. For families like the Wagners, the 
consequences are spelled out in more per- 
sonal terms — in the downwaid spi*al of 
school failure, underemployment, inade- 



quate health care,, delinquency, and sub- 
stance abuse. 

Nowhere is family distress of this sort mir- 
rored so clearly as in our schools. Unlike 
most other sodal wei&re institutions, the 
schools are responsive for serving all of our 
chikfam But sdiods dims are not responsi- 
ble for solving all of the problems that keep 
young people from succeeding there. Bring- 
mg together the assortment of services the 
third of our young pe<^ who are most at 
risk so urgently need— and that woukl be 
useful to all otters— requires a joint eSoit 
by ail child and youth-serviii^ . ectors. A 
categorical system makes it aU too easy for 
each sector to blame some other part for 
limiting what it can acc(»nplish on behalf of 
chikiren and families. Increasingly, prac- 
titioners, policy makers, parents, and tax- 
payers agree that finding ways to keep chil- 
dren in school and learning is not somebody 
else's probtem. It is a shared responsibility. 

Mental health, employment and traming, 
chiki developn^nt, recreatwn, health and 
welfare services, as well as education have 
a vital interest in prc»noting school success. 
Unless young people strug^ing to avoid or 
overcome mult^Ie problems receive ade- 
quate prevention, support, and eariy treat- 
ment, they are unlikely to develop the basic 
stalls they need to survive in the job market. 
Virtually without exceptk}n, this failure will 
worsen their non-acadenuc problems and 
increase the demand placed throughout the 
human services for more costly treatment 
and long-term finandrJ subsidies. 

Teachers, administrators, and counselors 
seeking to improve the schools are by now 
well aware that "while it is [sometimes] con- 
venient to view the delivery of human ser- 
vices as a problem separate from the 
restructuring of education, the two are 
inextricably linked."" 

Schools, however, cannot function as the 
sole provider of all the services that children 
and families need and still meet their sub- 
stantial academic responsibilities. Nor should 
they necessarily lead interagency efforts to 
deliver such services. In fact, a school- 
directed model can limit the extent of another 
agency's involvement because the school is 
considered "in charge"." 
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Still schools do offer a critical point of 
ac^ss to out^e services and oft^ provide 
an ideal location for many kinds of assistance 
x^red in one-stop shc^iping formats. We 
believe that educatk}n, health, and human 
servi^ agencies, "with so much in com- 
taosu must join each otl^r as co-equals in 
prchestratiiig the delivery of services rather 
than^K^h strug^ing on its own— and only 
succeeding imperfectly. 

By comfwiing a wealth of expertise and a 
variety of perspectives, interagency partner- 
^lips have the oRxirtunity to reorient sys- 
tems away from the narrow dinmnsions of 
sin^ agency mandates toward the broad- 
based needs of children and famiii 2S.^^ In 
ad(fitioa« they have the potential to introduce 
assumptions about what kinds of ser- 
ykes and service delivery will give children 
and £unilks a genuine chance to succeed. 

Throughout each participating agency, 
changed attitudes can lead to the creation of 
new roles and improved relationships among 
stajff and all the children and families they 
serve. We agree with the Edwin Gould 
Foundation that changes in our youth-serving 
institutions must be enacted not only for our 
most at-risk children and families- 
research suggests that long-term and inten- 
sive services targeted on families with the 
most severe difficulties yield impressive dol- 
lar benefits— but for all of us "and for our 
society as a whole. If we are not all empow- 
ered, then we are all at risk."^^ 

aEMENTS OF HIGH QUAUIT 
GOMPREHENSIVE SERVICE DELIVERY 

Affirming a commitment to the concept of 
hi^ quality comprehensive services is an 
essential starting point in the process of 
recasting the fragmented nature of our cur- 
rent system. Because in most communities 
it will take many interagency partnerships to 
knit a truly seamless web of services, each 
initiative must share a simikr understanding 
of what high quality service delivery entails. 
Agreement on such basic principles will 
enable the architects of change to build a 
coherent system— one that will have an 
enduring, beneficial impact on their commu- 
nity's quality of life. 



A wide array of prevention, treat- 
meaU and support services is the first 
essential element of hi^ quaSty, compre- 
hensive servke delhrery. Servkes should 
be sufficient in kind and number to meet 
multiple needs of children, youth, and fami- 
lies, and to respcmd to the overlapping risk 
factors that lead to schod failure, teen preg- 
nancy, unemptoyment and other negative 
outcomes. Had a compretensive service sys- 
tem been in place in Tom Wagner's commu- 
nity, he and his family wouki have been 
helped to identify the assistance they needed 
firom a menu of core servkes like basic 
income subsidy, chiki welfare services, 
emptoyment training, prenatal and well- 
baby health care, and educatkm. The family 
coukJ also have drawn on support servk^s 
such as chiki care, cmmseling, transporta- 
tion, literacy and basic skills assistance, men- 
toring, nutritkjn and consumer educatron, job 
search skills, recreation, and leadership 
devetopment. Help would have been avail- 
able not only to remediate fufl-btown prob- 
lems, but to help Tom and his family reach 
their full potential. 

Second, comprehensive service deliv- 
ery must include techniques to ensure 
that children and families actually 
receive the services they need, hi the 
past efforts to link servkes have most often 
relied upon one agency verbally referring 
families to servkes in other agencies. But 
without agreements among agencies to 
accept and foUow up on referred children and 
families, those most in need can easily slip 
throu^ the cracks. 

The repositioning or co-location of staff 
from one organization to "branch offices" 
k)cated at other agencies whose clients they 
siiare is more effective. For example, health 
staff might establish a clinic at or near a local 
high school or welfare counselors might 
open an office at a community college. 
Another technique, "one-stop shopping cen- 
ters" provides a wide menu of services at a 
single location. This method offers children 
and families the easiest access to numerous 
services. 

Both co-location and single-site service 
centers reduce the "distance" between 
families and the help they need. However, 



"We have to realize 
that these are all of 
our concerns. These 
are not parents' 
problems, kids' 
problems or the 
schools' problems. 
They are eveiyone's 
concerns." 

4-H Yotitt DmtofiMitt Agnt 
O014IM Cwnty (Supartsr). 

WltcoflSln* 
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"To expect a single 
community worker 
to master the whole 
array of available 
resources that relate 
to potential youth 
needs may seem 
overwhelming. 
However, to expect 
a youth'in-crisis or 
his/her often 
stressed parents 
to negotiate 
unassisted, the 
maze of agencies, 
programs and 
eiiglbiiity rules in 
order to get the help 
they need Is, truly, 
to ask the 
Impossible." 

Center (or Bte Study of Social Policy' 



unless the staff providing various sen-ices 
formulate conunon goals on behalf of their 
shared clients, the actual care and follow-up 
provided is liable to differ ver>' little (torn 
what children and families would receive at 
sepanite locations. 

Case tnamigemcnt, a tliird tedinique. 
assigns primary responsibility for helping 
specific cliildren and families receive appro- 
priate services to either an individual 
located in one agency and cross-trained in 
community-wide ser\'ices and eligibility 
guidelines, or to an interagency team that 
might include representatives from the wel- 
fare department, the sch(X)l, the employ- 
ment and training system, and others. 
Effective case management establishes a 
systematic, continuous process in which the 
child and family are actively involved in plan- 
ning the steps they can take to improve 
their lives and in evaluating the results. The 
overall process includes: 1) needs assess- 
ment and goal setting; 2) referral and scr\-ice 



deliver>': 3) monitoring and line-tuning ser- 
vices and; 4) advocacy on beiialf of clients 
for more responsive policy and procedures. 

Tlie words case management may sound 
"old hat" to human services workers, but the 
term takes on an entirely new meaning in the 
context of liigh quality, comprehensive ser- 
vice delivery. It implies a new relationship 
among practitioners, children, and families, 
not just the bureaucratic management of a 
"client" through yjurds of red tape. A tech- 
nique designed not only to improve access, 
but to enhance the quality of services 
received, a^se management, as defined here, 
is not merely serviee brokering, but a prob- 
lem-solvrng partnership among practitioners 
and clients. An uicome maintenance 
worker, for example, trained in case man- 
agement tediniques might have been able to 
help Alice negotiate a change in her employ- 
ment and training class schedule that would 
have enabled her to keep her son in day care. 
Failing that, and depending on her "clout" 
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with the employment and training provider, 
the case worker might have recommended 
that Alice's slot in the program be kept open 
for a short period wh'ie they made alterna- 
tive childcare arrangements. 

A focus on the whole fcimily is the 
third element of high quality, compre- 
hensive service deHver>\ I'roblems ct)n- 
fronting parents often affect their children, 
and the converse is frequently true as well. 
Tom, Alice. Kd and Ms. Wagner t^acli had 
needs that, when left unattended or only par- 
tially met, compounded difficulties for 
everyone. Kven multiple services offered to 
an individual may not be enough if the needs 
of other family members are part of the prob- 
lem that must be addressed. Asi.istance 
across generations must be providt^d when 
it is needed. 

Fourth, high quality ser\ ices must 
empower children and families. 
Whether or not children and families seek 
services voluntarily, they should have a 
considerable voice in identifying and planning 
how best to meet their own needs. The 
rushed and somewiiat judgmental receptic^n 
that Alice received on her visit to the health 
center was understandable from the service 
provider s perspective. Nevertheless, it dis- 
couraged Alice from asking questions and 
learning how she could take a more active role 
in managing her own pregnancy. Although 
the language of service "delivery" suggests 
a passive relatii^nship between those who 
**provide" and those who receive, compre- 
hensive services must be delivered in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect. The outcome 
of services hinges on a partnership thai 
enables agencies to fultill their mandates and 
children and families to nv-et their potential. 

Finally, the effectiveness of high qual- 
ity, prevention, support, and treatment 
services must be measured by the 
impact thesf inter\entior.s have on the 
lives of the children and families, rather 
than by the number of discrete units of service 
providt^d over a specified {H^riod of time. 
Kven after receiving a number of services, 
Alice had made little progi'ess toward self- 
sufticiency, the quality of Brandon s home 
ciire was in question, Kd and Ms. Wagner 
remained underemployed, and Tom's slide 



intt) school failure cimtinued unchecked. 
Kducators. scH^al workers, mental health per 
stnineK employment and training providers, 
and others must routinely ask thems<*lves and 
thiir clients: "Is what we are dt)ing making a 
difference? If not, what can we do to adjust 
the mix of services or the way in which we 
are delivenng them?" 

Case managenuMit ttvhmques can lielf) to 
ensure that this monitoring (K'curs continu^ 
ously. In addition, however, agencies must 
develo}) evaluation prtK'edures that measure 
their clients* progress toward realistic indica- 
tors of success on lK>th a case-by-i-ase basis 
anu in the aggregate. These should include 
mutually agreed-upon indicators of long-term 
progress, such as educational and vocational 
skills attaimnent, and rt^duced infant mortal- 
ity and teen pregnancy rates, not just sh(ni- 
tenn measures such as job placement or the 
numbers of pre-natal visits or family planning 
inteiTentions provided. 

INTERAGENCY PARTNERSHIPS: A 
POTENTIAL KEY TO LARGE SCALE 
COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE DELIVERY 

hiteragency partnerships hold gi't^at 
potential for tlie large-scale delivery ol cum^ 
prehensive services. First, they offer an 
opportunity to bnng together a broad range 
of professional expertise and agency ser- 
vices on behalf of children and families. Sec- 
ond, these initiatives have the capacity tn 
haniess and combine the substantial tinan- 
cia! resources }K*nnanently available withm 
several institutional budgets. As a re^uit. 
interagency initiatives can both create the 
structure and mechanisms nect^ssary to 
coordinate existing services and. by tapping 
into current funding sources, reorganize 
available resources to create mort* effective 
prevention, treatment, and sup{)ort ser- 
vices. 

It is important to remember, however, 
that the extent of this capacity will depend on 
the scope of existing funds. Collaborati(^n 
enables providers to get as nukh mileage as 
possible out of available resources and to 
improve the quality and range t)f services. 
What interagency initiatives cannot do is lo 
deliver all the prevtnition, treatment, and 



"The challenge of 
the future is to 
reorient the way 
schools and human 
service agencies do 
business ... so 
that this knowledge 
is applied on a 
much wider sc? 
than heretr^orc - 1 
this way, toaay's 
small successes 
can reach not just a 
few . . . but the 
millions . . . who 
are now at risk of 
long-term 
disadvantage/' 

Joitiinii foxes ' 
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support j;erviivs needed without additional 
resources, However, by denionstratiiig 
effective outcomes tlu'ou^h more eflicient 
use of cuiTent funds, interagency partner 
ships can do much to strengthen the case lor 
expanded investment in children and fami- 
lies. 



'*We will pay for 
[solutions} 
preventively or m 
will pay for them in 
crime-fighting, drug 
abuse and welfare/^ 

Barbara W^rt 
nepdrlmen! o! Soctal Services 
SchoriaffC County. New York'" 
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Building on innovation 

One of the key ways in which ii/i abora- 
tions can ensure tlie delivery ot quality 
senices is by building on small scale experi- 
mentation and practical successes. Innova- 
tions in comprehensive service delivery 
developed in other arenas can be institution- 
alized as a result of interagency partnerships 
and made available on a far broader scale. 
Designs financed primarily through a single 
major funding stream, as well as those 
developed in comprehensive service pro- 
grams financed by multiple funding sources, 
provide approaches which interagency initia- 
tives can learn from and expand, 

Single-Source Funding 

Comprehensive service programs 
financed by one major funding stream and 
administered by a single agency, like Head 
Start, for example, or a growing number of 
foundation-funded demonstration programs, 
are an important source of creative pro- 
gramming and service delivery. Interagency 
partnerships can leani from these single fund- 
ing source initiatives, and, by fonnulating 
revised goals and adopting specific new poli- 
cies and practices, they can incorporate the 
experience of these initiatives into existing 
agencies' standard operating procedures. 

Model progianis of this kind are often 
carefully designed, based on current 
research, and provide interlocking services 
to family members of various ages, Typi- 
cally, these programs assemble a range of 
related services at a single k)cation or, at a 
minimum, provide case managenu^nt ser- 
vices to ensure easy acct^ss to st^rvices and 
follow-up sup|)ort. 

Clients and staff who work together over 
a period of time in such progi'ams have the 
opportunity to develop mutual trust and posi- 
tive relationships. Administrators benefit by 
having to contend with only a single budget, 
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rather than several. In addition, the evalua- 
ti ^n requirements that often accompany sin- 
gle-source funding can contribute greatly to 
the state of knowledge about '*w^hai wwks/' 

The considerable front-end cost of com- 
prehensive service deliver\\ however, 
makes single-source funding— on the scale 
nt^cessary to meet the needs of all wlio 
would Ix^nefit — an elusive goal in fiscally dif- 
ficvilt times. Foundation support for single 
agency, comprehensive sen'ice demonstra- 
ti<ms is, by design, short-lived. In the past, 
many new, externally-funded programs 
were developed as add-ons to existing com- 
munity services. Unless strategies were 
employed to lock into pennanent funding 
streams, many demonstration programs 
simply disappeared when outside funding 
ended. 

Recently, howx^ver, several foundations 
have explicitly tned to tie their funding to 
the goal of institutional change. The Annie 
Casey Foundation s New Futures Initia- 
te vt\ described later in this dcKument, is one 
notable effort to help communities develop 
interagency mechanisms ensure pemia- 
nent change in cimv.^riiiensive service 
delivery. 

Multi'Simnr Funding 

Multi-service agencies, which mix public 
and private grants and in-kind contributions, 
offer another approach to comprehensive 
ser\-ice delivery. The Door, a private, non- 
profit comprehensive services agency for at- 
risk youth in New York City, is a long-time 
pioneer of this method, it currently offers 
young people, theii' families, and other 
adults in the community over 30, preventive 
and remedial programs funded by public and 
private grants and contracts from more than 
35 different sources. By creatively combin- 
ing multiple funding sources. The Door and 
si;me other grassroots organizations have 
responded to highly visible conununity 
needs. Their breadth of services, and a par- 
ticulariy wide-angle lens on healthy develop- 
ment, can make such multi-ser\ice centers 
the heart of a neighbor!KH)d— places where 
young people can find alternatives to failure 
and where they and adults in the community 
can learn to work and live togetfier, 
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Creating a tiexibie set of comprehensive 
services from literally ^'oxens of health, 
education, six'ial services, and employment 
and training funding streams, however, takes 
the combined talents of Mother Theresa, 
Machiavelli. and a CVX says Lisbeth 
Scliorr, Lecturer in Social Medicine at Har- 
vard University. ^'^^ Although a surprising num- 
ber of gifted and hardworking comprehen- 
sive services program directors meet tliis 
description, the administrative time and staff 
required to patch together and maintain 
accountability for multiple money sources 
inevitably takes away from organizational 
development on other fronts. The need to 
take funding wherever it can be found also 
runs the risk of scattershot progrcimming. 
Occasionally, the resulting services become 
"only a reflection (>f the confusion and prob- 
lems of participants/'"'^ rather than path- 
ways toward success. 

The Door believes that multi-service 
agencies could do a better job if their funding 
mirrored the way they delivered services. 
For example, in order to provide clinic care 
including appropriate preventive, diagnostic, 
and health treatment services to the sub- 
stantial number of young people not covered 
by Medicaid, The Door must mix State 
Department of Health preventive and prena- 
tal care funds, federal family-planning mon- 
ies, and community health center dollars, 
among others. Because each funding source 
requires categorical accountability. The 
Door must separate out exactly how many 
services were paid for by dollars from each 
Sijurce during non-Medicaid clients' clinic 
visits. The task then becomes how to subdi- 
vide the co^^ of a single visit into an accurate 
[x^rcentage of time spent on family plamiing, 
AIDS education, or general health care. 

As proposed by The Door,^-' a multi-year 
**master-contract,'' administered through a 
lead state agency and involving 'i number ol 
service providers would greatly reduce tlds 
complexity. Such a contract would provide a 
base of guaranteed support foi the organiza- 
tion's operations cUid billow it to subcontract 
for services that it was not equipped to offer 
from cooperating age ncies. Instead of multi- 
ple and often conflicting rules and regula- 
tions itemizing specific services provided, 
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the master contract would identify perfor- 
mance cniem and a single set of regulations 
for which tiie agency would be held account- 
able. The immediate result: simplitied 
administrative procedures, i educed over- 
head and sui)ervision costs, and, most 
importantly, better delivery of comprehen- 
sive services. Interagency partnership initia- 
tives at the state and federal level to pool 
funds and deal witli conflicting iiiles and reg- 
ulations can create the conditions that will 
facilitate tliis strategy and thus ratchet up 
the scale of comprehensive service delivery 
tlirough multi-service agencies. 

Taking Concerted Action 

Conmiunities intent on fasliioning a com- 
prehensive service delivery system are 
likely to experience tlie most progress when 
they take concerted action at both the ser- 
vice delivery and system levels. 

At the semce delivery level, interagency 
imtiatives focus on meeting the needs of indi- 
vidual children and ftimilies. Initiatives are 
designed to improve access, availability, 
and the quality of services tliat participating 
organizations provide to their clients. 

At the system level, initiatives are focust*d 
on creating a set of policies and practices that 
can help to build a community-wide network 
of comprehensive service deiiver^^ Inroad- 
based system level efforts involving a cross-^ 
section of human service, education, gov- 
ernment, business, and civic organizations 
identify gaps in service systems across the 
community and recommend ways in wliich 
they could be tilled. They can also negotiate 
changes in policy, niles and regulations that 
make it easier for agencies to work 
together. Ultimately, service delivery 
efforts must be joined by systenvwide piylky 
changes to ensure that all cliildren and fami- 
hes routinely receive comprehensive ser- 
vices. 

Local interagency initiatives cm\ begin at 
either level It dwsn't matter where they 
start, as long as both service delivery and 
system level efforts eventually evolve. Fre- 
quently, the recommendations of system 
level initiatives spawn service delivery 
efforts. Conversely, partnerships that begin 



'^At a time when 
many families 
across all income 
levels are 
experiencing 
greater stress and 
when child poverty 
is a! record levels, 
the sctiool cannot 
view itself as an 
isolated institution 
within the 
community, 
separate from 
family and 
community 
services," 

Council o! Chief State 
Stfiool Officers'-' 



"Common sense, 
fiscal responsibility, 
and compassion 
argue for policies 
that ensure all 
children and 
families access to 
supports before 
problems occur. ' 

W.T Grint Foundation 
Commtssion on Youth" 
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at the semce delivety level can broaden 
into system-wide efforts guided by the same 
vision of high quality, comprehensive ser- 
vice ( iivery. Ideally, efforts at both levels 
will be closely linked. At a minimum, initia- 
tives should be aware of each other's activi- 
ties and acknowledge one another as poten- 
tial sources of assistance and support. 
4i California's New Beginnings illus- 
trates the interplay between system 
level initiatives and service delivery 
efforts. In 1988, when executives from 
the City and County of San Diego, the 
Community College District and the 
City schools came together to share 
infonnation about each other's ser- 
vices, broader concerns quickly 
emerged. How could member agen- 
cies, working together, effect a sub- 
stantial improvement in the lives of chil- 
dren and families throughout the Mid- 
City area of San Diego? Focusing on 
system level change, but gathering 
data from one high poverty neighbor- 
hood surrounding Hamiliton Elemen- 
tary School, the group devised a 
study to determine: 1) the extent to 
which families receive services; 2) the 
relationship between use of services 
and children's school success; 3) the 
barriers to effective service delivery 
perceived by both families and agen- 
cies; and 3) whether a niivie respon- 
sive, integrated, and cost -effective sys- 
tem of services could be created. 

In addition to standard survey and 
interview metliods, the partnership 
took an action-oriented approach to 
gather information on the effective- 
ness of services at the system level 
by initiating new services at the deliv- 
ery level. In the partnership's case 
managementyaction research project, 
for example, a bilingual Depailnient 
of Social Services social worker was 
assigned to Hamilton Elementary 
school to work in a new. expanded role 
as a Family Services Advocate. While 
providing case management assistance 
to 20 families with multiple problems, 
he was also able to document specific 
barriers to receiving services. These 
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could then be addressed at the system- 
wide policy level by New Beginnings 
partners planning a comprehensive, 
schcx)I-based service delivery system 
that is now moving toward implemen- 
tation, 

COOPERATION AND COLLABOfUTION: 
WHArS THE DIFFERENCE?23 

Once partners at either level decide to 
work together, they must also agree on 
whether their partnership will be primarily 
cooperative or collaborative in nature. That 
strategic decision will depend, in large mea- 
sure, on the character of the local environ- 
ment and how far partners wish to move 
beyond the status quo. 

A collaborative strategy is called for in 
localities where the need and intent is to 
change fundamentally the way services are 
designed and delivered throughout the sys- 
tem. In those communities not yet ready for 
collaborative partnerships, cooperative ini- 
tiatives to coordinate existing services offer 
a reasonable starting point for change. Ulti- 
mately, however, these efforts must become 
increasingly collaborative if they hope to 
achieve the goal of comprehensive service 
delivery. 

Cooperation at the Service Delivery Level 

In a cooperative arrangement at 
the service delivery level, partners 
help each other meet their respec- 
tive organizational goals. They do 
so without making any substantial 
changes in the basic services they 
provide or in the rules and regula- 
tions that govern their agencies. 

For example, one agency may find itself 
unable to provide a service that large num- 
bers of its clients need in order to benefit 
from its core program, while anotlier 
agency tliat routinely offers that service may 
wish to reach new clients. Cooperative 
arrangements to co-locate services, to make 
and accept referrals, or to cross-train staff 
in each participant's service offerings and eli- 
gibility requirements would further tlie 
objectives of both partners. 
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Although participants in cooperative ven-^ 
tures may agree to share space, informa- 
tion, or referrals, no effort is niade to estab- 
lish common goals. The services of each 
agency will continue to be designed, staffed, 
fiinded, and evaluated autonomously, with 
no alteration or input from their cooperating 
partners. Existing services will become 
more accessible to a given group of clients, 
but the quality of services is unlikely to 
change, 

* The Northampton Community 
College Adult Literacy Program 

provides a comprehensive array of lit- 
eracy, numeracy, Adult Basic Educa- 
tion, General Education Diploma 
(GED) preparation, English as a Sec- 
ond Language (ESL) courses, and 
workplace literacy semces. Its pro- 
grams reach more than 600 adults 
across the Lehigh Valley, in iarge part, 
because of extensive cooperation with 
other agencies whose clients need lit- 
eracy help. The program co-locates 
services at homeless shelters, the 
county prison, a drug rehabilitation 
hospice, and offers family literacy ser- 
vices to Title 1 parents in a local school 
district. A strong relationship with the 
Bethlehem Chamber of Commerce has 
led to cooperative an-angements with 
four different industries in wliich 
Northampton provides on-site diagnos- 
tic testing in reading, language, and 
math, and customizes literacy training 
courses to meet their partners specific 
needs. 

Northampton College, which pro- 
vides administrative salaries, class- 
room and office space for the Literacy 
Program, and **a virtual playground of 
resources" for students, benefits by 
having an on-site program of services 
for the significant percentage of its stu- 
dents who need remedial assistance. 
All told, college students account for 
20 percent of the department's refer- 
rals. Additional funding conies from 
the Department of Education, private 
foundations and the local Private 
hidustry Council An advisory board 
composed of human service agency 
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directors, business leaders, and admin- 
istrators of other literacy efforts rec- 
onunend program direction. 

Cooperation at the System Level 

At the system level, cooperative 
initiatives assess the need for 
more comprehensive services and 
recommend strategies to coordi- 
nate existing services. Because 
partners are not required to com- 
mit budgetary support or to make 
policy decisions on behalf of the 
organizations they represent, 
cooperative initiatives advocate 
for, rather than negotiate, policy. 

Cooperative ventures usually engage in 
networking and information-sharing among 
members, conduct assessments of commu- 
nity needs and identify gaps and overlaps in 
services. They also recommend plans to bet- 
ter match needs and resources, advocate for 
their implementation, and improve commu- 
nity awareness and support for comprehen- 
sive services. Within this largely assessment 
and advisory mode, cooperative system 
level initiatives improve community-wide 
awareness of existing services, focus atten- 
tion on the need for change, build trust 
among participants, and improve the climate 
for more decisive efforts later on. When used 
in combination with cooperative service 
delivery strategies, system level initiatives 
can foster better coordination of existing 
services. 

Simply improving access, however, is 
insufficient t{) ensure liigh quality, compre- 
hensive service delivery. Coordination alone 
creates neither the preventive and support 
services necessary to complement exi^:ting 
services' emphasis on remediation, nor the 
other elements of comprehensive service 
deliver\' essential to the creation of better 
outcomes for children and families, l^fforts 
that result only in a '*neater" system are, at 
best, "tinkering at the edges/'^'^ In order to 
transforai our current system and change 
the institutional dimensions that foster single 
issue, crisis-oriented services, agencies 
must make substantial changes in the ways 
they have traditionally done business. Col- 



"Administrative 
convenience must 
no longer govern 
service delivery. 
Health, social 
service, and 
education providers 
must modify 
"business as usual" 
to collaboratively 
meet the needs of 
individual 
adolescents and 
their families." 

Naiional Commission 
on the Role ol tha School and ttie 
Community in improving 
Adolescent Health" 



"A collaborative 
strategy Is called for 
in localities where 
the need and intent 
is to change 
fundamentally the 
way services are 
designed and 
delivered 
throughout the 
system." 



laborative strategies offer much greater pos- 
sibilities for change of this magnitude. 
* The Floyd County Youth Ser- 
vices Coalition in Indiana uses a 
cooperative strategy to influence pol- 
icy on a range of youth issues at the 
system level. Created in 1986 to 
address community-wide coordination 
of services, the group unites its 50 + 
public and private member agencies 
under the common banner of youth 
development and engages in network- 
ing, advocacy, and long-range-plan- 
ning. As a result: 

• the Coalition's Long Range Planning 
Committee has conducted a study 
of its members to determine the 
perception of service providers 
about the needs of their clients. This 
will be used as a companion piece to 
the United Way's large-scale Alloca- 
tion Needs Assessment, a home- 
based field study. Results of client 
and provider perspectives will be 
compared and combined with ser- 
vice utilization information and used 
as the basis of a county-wide human 
services plan. 

• FCYSC has joined the Chamber of 
Commerce and is working with 
business leaders to create a three- 
county community foundation. 
FCYSC 's participation ensures tliat 
the needs of children and families will 
be one of the foundation's basic pri- 
orities. 

• efforts underway to access compu- 
terized data bases and otlier hi-tech 
resources are enabling coalition 
members to find new funding sources 
and reduce a major source of inter- 
agency competition. 

Collaboration at the Service Delivery Level 

Instead of focusing on their indi- 
vidual agendas, collaborative part- 
nerships establish common goals. 
In order to address pro'olems that 
lie beyond any single agency's 
exclusive purview, but which con- 
cern them all, partners agree to 



pool resources, jointly plan, imple- 
ment, and evaluate new services 
and procedures, and delegate 
individual responsibility for the 
outcomes of their joint efforts. 

The goal of better outcomes for teenage 
mothers and their children, for example, 
merges the concerns of the welfare, foster 
care, health, education, and employment and 
training sectors. To meet this end, partners 
might agree to establish a case management 
team to ensure that all of their shared clients' 
needs are addressed and to follow up on 
referrals. In addition, the collaboration might 
decide to co-locate parenting education 
classes and health services at the local 
school. These co-located services wiU differ 
significantly from those that result from a 
strictly cooperative arrangement. Careful 
negotiation will ensure that the services of 
entering agencies and those of the host 
organization are designed to further mutually 
agreed upon goals. Input from each agency 
will help to shape the initiative's common 
objectives, and both partners will be expected 
to make necessary accommodations in their 
accustomed methods of service delivery. 
Entering agency staff will not operate outside 
the institutional culture of their host agency, 
instead, they will participate as co-equals in 
agency-wide staff meetings and will be 
included in all regular decision-making and 
information loops. 
* The Ventura County Mental 
Health Department Children's 
Demonstration Project in Califor- 
nia shows how a coUaborative inter- 
agency strategy works not only to 
coordinate existing ser\ices. but to 
use resources differently to improve 
the range and kind of services that are 
available. 

Over a decade ago. the County Men- 
tal Health department set out to pro- 
vide the best possible care for the most 
severely mentally- impaired youth at 
the lowest possible public cost. In 
order to meet this objective, staff had 
to provide new outreach mechanisms 
to locate the neediest clients and new 
interagency treatment delivery models 
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to provide 'Mm with services that 
would show cost effective results. 

Before the Demonstration Project 
began, virtually no contact between 
other agencies and the mental health 
department existed. For example, in 
fewer than 15 percent of the cases in 
which special education children 
received mental health services, was 
the mental health worker likely to 
involve the school in any part of the 
student's treatment plan or even 
notify them that a student was under 
care. Interagency agreements to 
direcdy link the mental health depart- 
ment with the special education ^ jmpo- 
nent of the school district, juvenile 
court, and child welfare depart- 
ments—where children with severe 
mental health impairments were 
likely to be found—were developed to 
incorporate mental health services 
within each institution's set of core 
services. 

In the special education sub-system, 
a collaborative strategy allowed 
administrators and line staff from both 
agencies to reformulate professional 
expectations, job descriptions, and 
program design in ways that would 
integrate services and reflect the 
interactive relationship between mental 
health and educational needs, hstead 
of simply co-locating mental health 
personnel on the school grounds, the 
project puts therapists and teachers 
together in the same classroom where 
they jointly plan, implement, and evalu- 
ate each student's learning plan. As a 
result, students receive a continuity 
and depth of services that goes far 
beyond the traditional "50-minute 
hour." 

Collaboration at the System Level 

Collaborative ventures at the sys- 
tem level are empowered— politi- 
cally, by virtue of their members' 
collective "clout," or legally, by the 
state or other entity— to negoti- 
ate, as well as to advocate for. 



programs and policies leading to 
more comprehensive service 
delivery. 

Members representing a aoss-section of 
youth-serving agencies and government 
institutions, as well as the private sector, 
must have the authority to commit staff, 
financial resources, and facilities and the 
power to alter existing policies and proce- 
dures. What sets these members apart from 
those in cooperative ventures is their 
agreement to use this leverage to advance 
common goals. Going beyond the assess- 
ment and advisory activities characteristic of 
most cooperr.dve system level initiatives, 
partners in decision-making collaboratives 
can authoritatively call for new directions in 
system-wide programming ai.i make the 
budgetary revisions and administrative 
changes necessary to implement them. 

Through binding interagency agreements, 
system level initiatives can act to ensure, for 
example, that the coordinating role of an 
interdisciplinary case management team, 
set up as a service delivery level collabora- 
tive, is acknowledged by agencies through- 
out the community. As a result, each pro- 
vider feels an obligation to follow through on 
recommendations for services made by case 
managers, even though the case manager 
may be located in another agency. System 
level collaboratives might also authorize the 
design and implementation of case tracking 
procedures to make it easier to apply for mul- 
tiple services and to reduce the administra- 
tive time and cost incurred by duplicative 
intake processes. 

When initiatives use an action-oriented 
collaborative strategy, the distinction 
between service delivery and system level 
efforts is frequently blurred. Tangible 
change at the service level can have system- 
wide repercussions, particularly, as in the 
Ventura County example, when several, 
rather than two or three, agencies are 
involved in efforts of some scale. At the sys- 
tem level, policy changes made for the 
express purpose of creating discernible dif- 
ferences in the actual delivery of services 
can automatically lead to service level collab- 
oration. 



"Communities 
intent on fastiioning 
a comprehensive 
service delivery 
system are likely to 
experience the most 
progress when they 
take concerted 
action at both the 
service delivery and 
system levels . . . 
Ideally, efforts at 
both levels will be 
closely linked." 
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"The advantage of 
collaboration over 
cooperation is the 
possibility it affords 
to restructure the 
expertise and 
resources of partner 
agencies and . . . 
design and deliver 
services that are 
developmental 
rather than 
remedial in 
philosophy, 
preventive rather 
than merely 
corrective in 
approach, and 
centered on the total 
needs o; the child 
and family.'' 
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The advantage of collaboration over coop- 
eration is the possibility it affords to restruc- 
ture the expertise and resources of partner 
agencies and to balance their emphasis on 
specialized problems with a comprehensive 
approach to child and family development. 
Far more than simply creating greater access 
to existing services, a collaborative strategy 
enables participants, with the will to do so. 
the opportunity to fundamentally alter exist- 
ing services. With the power to recombine 
existing resources, collaborative partner- 
ships can design and deliver ser\ices that are 
developmental rather than remedial in phi- 
losophy, preventive rather than merely cor- 
rective in approach, and centered on the total 
needs of the child and family. It is collabora- 
tion, far more than cooperation, that offers 
the possibility of real movement toward the 
creation of an integrated service delivery 
system. 

* The Savannah, Georgia New 
Futures Initiative illustrates perhaps 
the mo st ambitious use to date of a 
collabcfative strategy at the system 
level. Its ultimate objective is "to trig- 
ger and sustain a political process that 
is powerful enough not only to modify 
established institutions, but actually 
to redefine their objectives, their 
accountability, and their interrelation- 
ships. It is still too soon to tell 
whether it will succeed. 

One of four cities to receive and 
match between 5 and 12 million dollars 
from the Annie B. Casey Foundation 
over a five-year period. Savannah's ini- 
tiative seeks to reduce the overiapping 
problems of disadvantaged youth — 
school failure, youth unemployment, 
and teen pregnancy— by substantive 
improvements in the design and deliv- 
ery of services. 

After measuring and analyzing the 
needs of community youth and obsta- 
cles in the current service delivery 
system, Savannah leaders have devel- 
oped plans to; 1 ) identify high risk 
youth: 2) improve their school pei'or- 
mance; and 3) develop direct link i ;es 
between students, businesses, aiiu 
post-secondary opportunities. 
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In order to meet these goals, the 
Savamiah project has adopted a collab- 
orative decision-making and gover- 
nance strategy. A I5-member public 
corporation, the "Chatham-Savannah 
Youth Futures Authority," empow- 
ered by state statute to pool monies 
from multiple jurisdictions and to enter 
into multi-year contracts, has been 
established to plan, coordinate, evalu- 
ate, and mo{iify the New Futures initia- 
tive. It has the authority to receive and 
allocate ftmds and audit programs and 
the responsibility for day-to-day man- 
agement of the Initiative's undertak- 
ings. 

To ensure breadth of ownership 
and input into the policy-making and 
evaluation process, four members each 
are appointed by the City Council, the 
Chatham County Board of Commission- 
ers, and the County School Board. 
State level reprrr'^nlation is provided 
by one appointee each from the (Geor- 
gia Department Labor and tlie 
Department of Human Resources, and 
the State Board of Education. 

The city provides support for cer- 
tain administrative tasks. At the state 
level, the governor has pledged new 
state money over five years, a redi- 
rection of state human service staff 
positions in Savannah to align with New 
Futures objectives, membership on 
the Youth Authority, and the utiliza- 
tion of the New Futures model, if suc- 
cessful, tiiroughout the state.-''' 

THE STATE'S ROLE IN LOCAL INTERAGENCY 
INITIATIVES 

State-level leadership can do a great deal 
to foster comprehensive service delivery at 
the local level. To be sure, a "tirst genera- 
tion" of state-level initiatives has had an 
uneven effect on local conuiiunities. These 
state efforts routinely occurred at upper 
administrative levels — close to funding deci- 
sions but far removed from the actual provi- 
si(>n of services. Many were limited by insuf- 
ficient resources, members without suffi- 
cient autliority or genuine conmutnient to 
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make substantial contributions, and the ten- 
dency of broad-based groups to avoid hard 
questions in favor of easy answers. '' 

In addition, early state efforts often 
imposed, rather than facilitated, local action 
and were frequently seen as intrusive and 
counterproductive. In one recent study of 
youth employment and training programs, 
for example, virtually all the providers saw 
"mandated coordination as unrealistic and 
paper-producing."^^ Not surprisingly, top- 
down efforts that do not take into account 
local preferences, needs and circumstances 
are usually only minimally effective. 

In contrast to first generation inefficiency, 
"second generation" state efforts to pro- 
mote local partnerships are more promising. 
Many offer technical assistance and incen- 
tives to increase the appeal of joint ventures. 
This help extends to establishing common 
definitions for frequently used or ambiguous 
terms, simplifying eligibility requirements 
across agencies, or helping local institutions 
involved in partnerships to acquire neces- 
sary certifications, such as sch(K)ls that must 



be certified as Medicaid providers in order 
to receive reimbursement for services pro- 
vided in on-site health clinics. State assis- 
tance can also be directed toward creating 
joint data bases and introducing management 
innovations to facilitate interagency work. In 
addition, vigorous state action can provide 
funding for joint operations, foster partner- 
sliips by making funding contingent on inter- 
agency involvement, and create demonstra- 
tion models. 

To be most effective in enabling localities 
to work together, demonstration programs 
should balance specific objectives to ensure 
direction, with sufficient flexibility to match 
local needs and resources. They should also 
offer oversight and evaluation support to 
assist localities in keeping programs focused 
and making progress. Perhaps of greatest 
importance, states must acknowledge where 
existing resources are insufficient to imple- 
ment new models of service delivery and 
provide adequate financial support to 
achieve program goals. 



States should 
encourage providers 
to integrate their 
services and create a 
comprehensive, 
client-focused 
network. . . . 
State regulations 
that impede 
collaboration at the 
state and local level 
should be 
eliminated and 
program providers 
should be held 
accountable for how 
well students are 
being served." 

National Governors Association''' 
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Part Two: 
The Dynamics of 
Working Together: 
Five Variables Shaping 
Interagency Partnersh 



"The most 
supportive climate 
is one in which . . . 
a problem with 
multiple causes and 
consequences . . . 
is a top priority of 
the community, Icey 
decision mai(ers, 
and service 
providers, and 
where previously 
established woridng 
relationships exist 
among potential 
partners." 
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This part of What It Takes 
discusses five factors tliat 
strongly influence all joint 
efforts: the climate in which 
these initiatives begin, the 
processes used to build trust and handle 
conflict, the people involved, the policies 
that support or inhibit partnership efforts, 
and the availability of resources to enable 
these efforts to continue. Case examples 
illustrate how these variables have affected 
the growth and development of a number of 
community-based interagency initiatives. 
They are presented to help similar local ven- 
tures take fuU advantage of those factors in 
their own environments that operate in their 
favor, recognize and take steps to minimize 
the obstacles that may occur, and move as 
quickly as possible toward collaborative 
solutions for comprehensive service deliv- 
ery. Overviews of the initiatives used in the 
case examples are found in Appendix A, 

CLIMATE: THE ENVIRONMENT FOR CHANGE 

The social and political climate in 
a neighborhood or community is 
the first factor likely to influence 
an interagency initiative. 

The external environment in which inter- 
agency initiatives exist c^m range from non- 
supportive to higWy favorable. The most 
supportive climate is one in which the solution 
to a problem with multiple causes and conse- 
quences — for example, teen pregnancy, 
school failure, or unemployment — is a top 
priority of the community, key decision 
makers, and service providers, and where 
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previously established working relationships 
exist among potential partners. 

A less than favorable chmate — one in 
which a problem is not clearly recognized or 
in which potential participants are preoccu- 
pied with other concerns cr have already 
developed negative relationships — need not 
preclude partnership efforts. Instead, a chal- 
lenging climate can often provide valuable 
planning time. Agencies witli foresight can 
take advantage of this period to assess their 
own in-house needs and performance and 
establish lines of commmt'cation with possi- 
ble partners. In times of change and crisis, 
"institutional patterns tend to be less rigid, 
and people are more willing to consider 
fresh possibilities. When conditions 
improve, the groundwork tJiat partners have 
laid can enable them to act quickly. 

In some cases, partners with specific 
organizational needs, or those who have 
never worked together before, may choose 
a cooperative strategy to meet in-house 
objectives rather than attempting to tackle 
broad-based, joint concerns. When human 
needs, public sentiment, legislative priorit- 
ies, and institutional readiness converge, 
however, conditions are ripe for collabora- 
tion. Collaboration requires a proportionately 
greater commitment of trust and resources 
among participants than does cooperation, 
but it can also expedite greater change. In 
many communities, the window of opportu- 
nity is wide open. Where it is not, agencies 
can begin to improve the climate for change 
by evaluating their own need to improve ser- 
vices and by reaching out to their colleagues 
in other fields. 
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♦ Grand Academy is an alternative 
sch(X)l developed as a collaborative 
venture between the Grand Street 
Settlement (GSS), a multi-purpose 
conimunity agency located in New 
York City's Lower East Side, and 
Community Sch(x>l District One. Its 
experience illustrates how a shared his- 
tory, agency foresight, and the priorit- 
ies of key policy makers culminated 
in innovative service delivery. 

By 1981, the Director of GSS, the 
principal of Intermediate School #22, 
and the Superintendent of Commu- 
nity School District One had estab- 
lished close working relationships in 
several cooperative after-school pro- 
grams. When a system of promotional 
"gates" tests was introduced city- 
wide, all three individuals were con- 
cerned about what would happen to 
young people who were unable to 
pass through these gates, and how 
they would get the help they needed 
to avoid repeated failure. 

They proposed a solution that would 
take these students out of the tradi- 
tional school setting which had for them 
become "contaminated by failure. " 
The vision of Grand Academy was to 
give students a "fresh start" in a highly 
supportive environment where tliey 
could learn more easily. The Schcx)! 
District would provide the teachers 
and materials; GSS would provide 
space, intensive counseling and support 
services. Together, they would create 
a nurturing setting in which young 
people would be met with encourage- 
ment and hope. 

The District One School Board 
enthusiastically embraced the Grand 
Academy plan. With its endorsement, 
the planners presented a proposal for 
funding to the Central Board of Educa- 
tion. The issue had not yet become a 
priority for city funders, however, and 
the proposal was shelved. 

By the next year, circumstances had 
changed. Realizing that the number of 
students failing the gates exams could 
grow dangerously high unless some- 



thing better was done to help them, 
the Board began to cast about for 
solutions and soon recalled the Grand 
Academy design. In 1982, the pro- 
gram was funded and became the 
Board of Education's first contractual 
arrangement with a community-based 
agency to deliver services.^' 

PROCESS: THE HEART OF PARTNERSHIP 

The second critical variable in cre- 
ating and sustaining interagency 
efforts is the communication and 
problem-solving process partici- 
pants use to establish goals and 
objectives, agree on roles, make 
decisions, and resolve conflicts. 

The process establishes the working rela- 
tionships and defines the operational rules 
necessary to guide the partnership initiative. 
Its effectiveness will influence the joint 
effort's ability to deflect turf and control 
issues, reconcile differences in institutional 
mandates and professional perspectives, and 
make critical mid-course corrections in 
strategy and implementation. While the 
external environment plays a substantial role 
in influencing the timing of an interagency 
partnership and its initial choice of a cooper- 
ative or collaborarive strategy, this internal 
process dimension affects an initiative's 
continuing success and the likelihood that 
cooperative arrangements will evolve into 
collaboration. 

In a cooperative arrangement, the process 
of communication and problem-solving must 
be sufficient to enable partners to accept 
each others' respective goals for the part- 
nership and to resolve difficulties as they 
arise. A much more thoroughgoing process 
is necessary for partners to reach agreement 
on a common goal— the liallmark of collabo- 
ration—and to work through the accommo- 
dations and institutional changes that 
achieving shared goals entail. 

Establishing A Shared Vision 

Collaborative efforts to go beyond coordi- 
nation require a basic conceptual shift in 
ways of thinking about service delivery to 



". . . agencies can 
begin to improve 
the climate for 
change by 
evaluating their own 
need to improve 
services and by 
reaching out to their 
colleagues in other 
fields." 
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. .we may ail 
have to swallow 
differences and set 
aside old notions of 
wtiere our personal 
and professional 
responsibilities 
begin and end. 
Questions of values 
must be sorted out 
and long-held 
prejudices may 
have to be 
confronted." 

Nationii Health Education 
Contortium" 



diildren and families. In order to avoid becom- 
ing "embroiled in value-related contro- 
versy, the partnership process must be 
based on a unified view of the elements of 
high quality service delivery and the kind of 
outcomes participants wish to achieve. 

According to a Public/Private Ventures' 
analysis of the first year of the National Alli- 
ance of Business' Compact Project, an effec- 
tive "shared vision" has two parts. The first 
is a broad vismi that expresses the need for 
"systemized, substantial, and significant 
change. " When simply stated and often 
repeated, tliis broad \ision can help an inter- 
agency initiative "sustain itself against the 
forces that lead to small projects and mar- 
ginal change. " The second is a practical 
vision that outlines the major goals and 
objectives the initiative must accomplish if 
its broad vision is to have meaning. *^* 

A simply stated broad vision can unify, 
mobilize, and keep a partnership effort on 
course. But it is essential to "link vision with 
reality. The need for a grand vision must be 
balanced with a brutally realistic understand- 
ing of what is possible given the constraints 
of the situation. A practical vision requires 
that members move beyond generalities, 
come to terms with the assumptions under- 
lying their vision, and consider the accommo- 
dations tliat may ultimately be requii ed. 
Members must participate in a self-conscious 
process that asks not only what has brought 
them together, but where they hope to go, 
and, most important, what they have to lose. 
Calling for a comprehensive system of child- 
centered and family-oriented services, for 
example, sounds good, but its creation will 
require changes and trade-offs in how, 
where, and by whom resources are distrib- 
uted. It also will raise difficult issues of quan- 
tity vs. quality in service delivery, and 
equality vs. equity in detennining who should 
receive limited resources. If theiuj issues 
are anticipated and resolved early on, con- 
flicts at the implementation stage will be mini- 
mized. 

Beginning initiatives are often impa- 
tient to make immediate headway, 
but building a strong foundation takes 
time and considerable patience. As the 
experience of the Harford County 



Maryland's Tomorrcw (MT) pro- 
gram attests, the best approach may 
be to make haste slowly. 

In 19H8, the Susquehanna Kegion.'d 
Private Industry Council (PIC), a pri- 
vate coiporation with a strong track 
record and prior experience in running 
school-based Jxopout prevention pro- 
grams, leame<l of the availability of 
state funds for local partnersliips to 
develop school-based services for at- 
risk youth. The PIC's first action was 
to bring together representatives 
from business and industry, ctimmu- 
nity organizations, the public schcxMs, 
and s(x.ial service and community 
agencies to decide if they wished to 
participate. 

Ratlier than looking for quick agiee- 
nient, the PIC urged the group to be 
candid in expressing their reserva- 
tions about what their efforts might 
accomplish. All parties saw MT as an 
opportunity to help the growing num- 
ber of students "on the precipice," 
children who could go either way. and 
who had not yet fallen tlirough the 
cracks. But the school participants had 
serious concerns about increased 
teacher work-load, and fear of yet 
another short-lived, add-on program 
that would only serve to "jerk around" 
their students. Tliey also had questions 
about how the program would mesh 
with their clear idea of what this target 
group needed. 

Approaching these issues from 
their partner's perspective, the PIC 
assured the school representatives that 
planning would not proceed if the 
sch(K)l district had any serious doubts 
or felt pressured in any way to partici- 
pate. With communication wide open, 
the group was able to resolve key pro- 
gram design and staff issues during 
several additional meetings. 

Later, school district officials met 
with principals from schools identified 
as having the highest dropout rates to 
decide which schools would partici- 
pate. As before, reservations and 
requirements were stated up front. 
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Representatives from the ScIkk)1 Dis- 
trict, the Juvenile Services I)epart- 
ment. Alcohol and Drug Impact proj- 
ects, the community college, the 
Department of Employment and Eco- 
nomic Development, cind PIC repre- 
sentatives fomied a fomial planning 
committee only when common ground 
was fiimly under foot. 

The High Costs of a Weak Foundation 

Unless joint efforts are launched on a solid 
foundation, partners will find it difficult to 
cooperate and impossible to collaborate. For 
example, when one school district in a major 
urban area requested that a community 
agency propose a plan for school-based 
dropout and truancy prevention senices. an 
exceptionally tight timeline made it impossi- 
ble to notify^ or plan jointly with the principal 
and staff of the school where services would 
be introduced. The schcx)! had no say in 
whether or not they wished to participate, 
and partners had no opportunity to explore 
assumptions and expectations or to work out 
problems in advance. Not only were partners 
unable to establish common goals, they 
were entirely unaware of each other's insti- 
tutional needs and objectives. 

From the perspective of ^he community- 
based organization (CBO), the partnership s 
goals were not only to prevent truancy and 
dropping out, but also to create a reentry 
pi)int for young people who had already quit 
school Accordingly, CBO staff introduced 
activities and incentives designed to bring 
long-term absentees back into the school. 

The principal and staff, however, saw the 
return of these young people as a negative 
influence on students who were doing their 
best to conform to attendance guidelines. 
From the schools point of view, young peo- 
ple offered special enticements to lure them 
back to school were, in effect, being 
rewarded for disobeying schcx)! policies. 

With no established communication and 
problem-solving process to resolve these dif- 
ferences, dissension threatened to destroy 
the program. A prior relationship between the 
CBO s executive director and the principal 
kept the partnership alive, but lingering 
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resentment limited its effectiveness. In one 
case, for example, the school persistently 
failed to make attendance infomiation on stu- 
dents available to CBO counselors early 
enough in the day so tliat they cx)uld make 
home visits to absent students. As a result, 
staff began to collect the same infomiation 
from individual classroom teachers on their 
own, a clear duplication of effort. The pro- 
gram persisted but the CBO and the school 
often operated at (xids.-^ Whether initiatives 
are primarily cooperative or colL-'borative in 
nature, communication is the bedrock strat- 
egy^ vital to their success. 

Moving From Cooperation to Co!!aboration 

Over time, a strong communication and 
problem-solving process can help ccx^perative 
ventures develop an increasingly collabora- 
tive cliaracter. It is often easier for partners 
to develop common goals after they have 
experienced success in more limited 
efforts. Provided partners are motivated to 
create better outcomes for children and 
families, long-term working relationships can 
help partners recognize shared goals and 
encourage them to develop closer institu- 
tional linkages. 

Based on its own history^ of implementing 
school-based services, the (irand Street Set- 
tlement has developed a set of guidelines'^^ 
to promote communication and ensure that 
joint ventures are partnersliips in more than 
name only. Although the following recom- 
mendations were originally written from the 
perspective of a community agency entering 
the school, with a slight twist of the lens, 
this restatement of Grand Street Settle- 
ment s list offers valuable guidance to agen- 
cies hosting outside agencies in semce* 
level arrangements and to participants 
engaged in system level initiatives as well: 

• team how your partners operate: who 
is in charge, officiaUy and unofliciaily? 
What are their needs, pressures, and 
perceived roles? 

• P^ngage staff who will deliver services 
in joint planning from the earliest possi- 
ble moment; keep all other staff well- 
infomied. 
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'\ . . the 
partnership 
process must be 
basvd on a unified 
view of the elements 
of high quality 
service delivery and 
the kind of outcomes 
pdrticlpants wish to 
achieve." 



"Solutions are most 
likely to result . . . 
when all partners 
ultimately focus on 
what there is to be 
gained, rather than 
on how much power 
and control might 
be lost/' 
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• Create an effective working climate: 
establish rappK^rt with key players; 
respect the procedures and conven- 
tions of the other participants. 

• Ensure periodic communication at the 
highest administrative level among 
partners. Positive relationships at this 
level set the tone for effective relation- 
ships all the way down the line. 

• Establish both formal and informal com- 
munication structures; use personal 
meetings as well as written correspon- 
dence. 

• Present objectives from your partner's 
point of view; kK)k for areas of agree- 
ment and be open to compromise. 

• Earn credibility by efficiently meeting 
objectives and otherwise following 
through on promises. 

These guidelines urge that agencies co- 
locating services make every effort to 
respect the power and control issues that 
can arise. A key objective in any joint initia- 
tive should be to develop a process in which 
all partners recognize the advantages to be 
gained and work together to make necessary 
accommodations. It is incnimbent on the 
"guest" agency to actively foster good rela- 
tions and to find ways to resolve problems 
quickly. Solutions are most likely to result, 
however, when all partners ultimately fcxrus 
on what there is to be gained, rather than on 
how much power and control might be lost. 

• In spite of a rocky start, the Ahora 
Program, a dropout prevention and 
enrichment venture between Concilio 
Hispano, a Latino community-based 
organization, and the Cambridge, 
Massachusetts schools, managed to 
follow the bulk of this advice. 

After its first year of external fund- 
ing dried up, the Ahora program, 
located at Cambridge Rjjidge and Latin 
School, dwindled down to a single staff 
member relegated to the already 
cramped office of two regular faculty. 
Dissension among disparate groups in 
the community was causing friction 
inside the school as well — tension that 
tlie presence of the Ahora program 
seemed to intensify. Communication 
was p(X)r, limited mort to snatches of 
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overheard and often misunderstiKxi 
conversations tlian to open discussio-.s 
of how Ahora could help the school. 

Instead of pulling out. the /Shora 
staff member took action in this unsta- 
ble period to secure additional funding. 
With another pait-time staffer on 
board, they began to strengthen the 
program by establishing volunteer 
arrangements with area colleges. 
Their efforts brought them allies — 
among them a supportive assistant 
principal. Together, they began to 
mend fences in countless formal and 
informal meetings with teachers and 
members of the administration, shar- 
ing what they hoped to accomplish, 
and asking staff wliat Ahora could do 
to help them. 

The program trained interns from 
the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation and dozens of work-study stu- 
dents and volunteers from Harvard, 
Brandeis, Boston College, and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to 
help them work effectively with Latino 
students. Eventually, a rejuvenated 
program was offering academic and 
personal counseling, tutoring activi- 
ties, higher education counseling, rec- 
reation, and cultural enrichment to 
approximately 250 students yeariy. In 
tangible ways, the program was sup- 
porting students and helping teachers 
accomplish their classroom objec- 
tives. As the program evolved and the 
student population became majority 
minority, mainstream teachers saw 
Ahora's non-traditional, culturally 
sensitive approach accomplishing what 
so many of them felt helpless to do — 
attracting and involving minority stu- 
dents in academic success. 

Recognizing Ahora's growing iden- 
tity as an integral part of the school 
community, the school has upgraded 
and expanded the space available to the 
program, relocating it into large, cen- 
trally-located quarters- The administra- 
tion has also requested that Ahora 
invite regular teachers to participate in 
its cultural diversity training program. 
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In its fifth year at Cambridge High, the 
Aliora program was entered on the 
school's supolementary budget for the 
following year and plans were initiated 
to intioduce the Aliora approach 
throughout the district's elementary 
and middle schools, 

PEOPLE: THE HUMAN DIMENSION 

The people who lead, participate 
in, and eventually implement the 
activities of interagency initia- 
tives constitute the third variable 
affecting the growth and develop- 
ment of joint efforts. Their vision, 
commitment, and competence are 
central to a successful partnership. 

Leadership 

Whether joint ventures sink or swim 
"depends on the urgency of tlie problems and 
the willingness of somebody to take the lead- 
ership. "•'^ Considering the view that simply 
developing relationships in a joint effort "is 
about as easy as dancing with an octopus,"*^ 
exercising leadership is likely to be an espe- 
cially tricky proposition. A laundry list of 
what leaders do suggests their pivotal impor- 
tance. According to one list, '*' leaders: 

• envision goals; 

• affirm values; 

• motivate; 

• manage: 

• achieve unity am(mg groups; 

• serve as symbols; 

• represent the group; 

• guide constituents toward renewal. 

The quality of leadership greatly influ- 
ences the process of agreeing on a common 
goal and negotiating a practical vision. Effec- 
tive leaders press each side to understand 
their partners' point of view and the way tliey 
perceive the issues and problems at hand. 
Leaders generate alternative solutions and 
pursue, from the many interests identified, 
tliose that consUtute common ground. A 
leader's ability to keep participants focused 
on goals prevents individual interests from 
derailing the initiative during the difficult 
process of determining how sliared goals will 
be met and encourages partners to contrib- 



ute to the full extern of their abilities. A 
leader focuses not only on the internal pro- 
cess of the group, but represents its goals 
and interests to the community at large and 
cultivates potential allies. 

When a single individual from one agency 
has spearheaded the creation of a jouit 
•^ifort. he or she will often continue in a lead- 
ership role after the group has formed. This 
person is likely to have a strong commitment 
to the initiative's success and a clear vision 
of what it can accomplish. It is often possible 
to balance the views and interests of one's 
own institution while working to guide the 
group, but leaders who attempt to do so must 
be especially sensitive to the perceived con- 
flicts of interest, real or imagined, that can 
occur. Frequently, those who are able to 
avoid such conflicts have broad-gauge, gen- 
eral backgrounds or cross-disciplinary train- 
ing and experience that help them interpret 
and communicate issues from various points 
of view and pose solutions such that multiple 
interests are served. 

In many cases, an established member of 
the corporate or private philanthropic com- 
munity may be a preferable leadership 
choice. Neutral leaders independent of the 
internal complexities and demands of partici- 
pating agencies can help ensure that "the 
ultimate purposes of collaboration— more 
effective services and better outcomes for 
larger numbers of individuals— remain the 
guide and measure of success"'*' rather than 
the advancement of any single institution's 
agenda. In addition, their connections out- 
side the human service and education com- 
munitifcs can expand the resources potentially 
available to the partnership and increase the 
interest of the press and potential funders 
in its activities. 

Continued reliance on a single voice, how- 
ever, will ultimately stanch the flow of new 
ideas, under-utilize the pool of available tal- 
ent, and undennine the growth of interde- 
pendence central to successful joint efforts. 
Even early on, when the values-oriented 
vision of a single individual may be essential, 
it is best when this leader teams up with a 
more pragmatic co-leader who can help 
members see the outcomes of long-term 
visions in actual costs and benefits. 



"Eflecllve leaders 
press each side to 
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partners' point of 
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. . creating 
linkages among 
dozens of education 
and human service 
agencies requires 
not just one leader, 
but many, each 
working in concert 
with other 
partners." 



Robert (Jreenleaf s concept of **ser\ant 
leadership''*^' argues that nurtuiijig leadership 
in others is as essential to prudent exercise 
of leadership as leading itself. Particulai ly 
in system level initiatives, creating linkages 
among dozens oi education and human ser- 
vice agencies requires not just one leader, 
but many, each working in concert with 
other partners. An indicator of a partner- 
ship's effectiveness is the creation of "new 
champions or believers'' whose additional 
actions on behalf of shared goals build 
strength in the commuiiity. ^'-^ Offering 
expanding opportunities for participants to 
exercise leadership, and to periodically taste 
its rewards, should be an ongoing objective 
in any partnersliip effort. 

Carefully designed organizational struc- 
tures, especially in large coalitions, can 
ensure that all partners have a leadership 
role to play in achieving common goals. 
Sliared leadership is fostered when partici- 
pants have clearly assigned opportunities to 
plan and implement action and are held 
responsible for the successful completion of 
their activities. At tlie same time, a dynamic 
structure enliances the quality of the part- 
nership s communication and problem-solv- 
ing process, 

^ According to the Floyd County 
Youth Services Coalition, partici- 
pants set adrift in an undifferentiated 
structure with few feedback and 
accountability mechanisms end up 
duplicating efforts and enhancing egos 
at the expense of the collaboration's 
genuine goals. In order to keep its 
50+ members working in concert, the 
Coalition devised an orgaa onal 
structure that mirrored the inree 
themes of the group's mission state- 
ment—networking, advocacy, and 
planning. 

Three permanent standing commit- 
tees were established to correspond to 
each tlieme; action committees ema- 
nating from each theme focus on spe- 
cific objectives. A steering committee 
comprised of representatives from 
each standing and action committee 
makes certain that individual initiatives 
do not work at cross purposes. Rather 



than exerting top-down control, this 
structure promotes horizontal leader- 
ship and the How of communication. 
Well-developed feedback mechanisms 
encourage participants to meet their 
obligations to the group, and provide a 
source of assistance when they expe- 
rience problems or identify other 
needs. The result is greater coher- 
ence among the coalition's planning, 
adv(Kacy, and networking efforts, and 
greater progress on behalf of children 
and families. 

Participation 

The power and position of the participants 
determine whether the partnership will 
have the necessary authority to alter the 
delivery of services or to negotiate system- 
wide policy changes. As the pnxress of 
establishing a shared vision evolves, joint 
efforts must simultaneously anticipate the 
kind of resources, expertise, and political 
influence necessary to meet their objectives, 
and take steps to involve key players. Parti- 
cipants should include not only those whose 
political and institutional connections can 
open d(X)rs, but those who live and work in 
the community and represent the children and 
families the initiative is designed to serve. 
4k The absence of major players will 
affect tlie shape and effectiveness of the 
initiative's final plan. In Savannah, 
(ieorgia, for example, the county 
school system was asked early on to 
help develop a planning document that 
would be used to compete for New 
Futures funding and guide the initia- 
tive's subsequent action. For reasons 
that remain unclear, the school super- 
intendent at the time participated only 
minimally until the end of the process. 
Certainly, the climate in which they 
were asked to participiite was less than 
favorable as the system was at the 
time preoccupied with a $179 million 
desegregation-related bond referen- 
dum. Wliatever the cause, the superin- 
tendent s late involvement may well 
have lessened the scope of the in- 
school interventions the initiative 
adopted in its final plan. *^ 
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When important players are hesitant to 
join a partnership effort, an effective leader 
can often help by expressing the reasons for 
partnersllip in terms that speak to the 
"bread and butter" needs of potential partici- 
pants.*^ Potential participants have to see 
that the benefits of partnership outweigh the 
advantages of continued independence. 

Once partnership efforts begin to gain 
momentum, however, little persuasion is 
necessary. As the experience of one large 
and active system level coalition suggests, 
even longtime holdouts are likely to join a 
partnership if they suspect that continued 
isolation will keep them out of an increasingly 
important information and decision-making 
loop. 

High-level sponsorship and tlie visibility 
attached to such ventures can also attract 
broad-based participation. Many state initia- 
tives and those with strong gubernatorial or 
mayoral support provide resources and/or 
other incentives that would make it unreason- 
able for agencies not to participate. Initia- 
tives of this sort can also mandate participa- 
tion, but they do so at sr ne risk. Members 
who are required to participate may not feel 
tlie same commitment to the partnership as 
those who joiii voluntarily. 

* When ihe Connecticut Family 
Resource Centers initiative to pro- 
vide comprehensive school-based 
family support and education serxices 
began, the decision was made to pilot 
the program in specific rural, urban, 
and suburban locations. As a result, 
sites were selected more on political 
grounds tlian on the basis of where the 
climate was most conducive to change. 
Because local participation was man- 
dated by the state without consultir.g 
schools or service providers, working 
relationships among providers were 
strained in some cases; in others, sites 
chosen without determining whether 
they had the requioite facilities, leader- 
ship, or commitment, were slow to 
develop. 

Connecticut's early experience 
taught state leaders a valuable lesson: 
the comprehensive linkages they 
envisioned required the support and 



commitment of a wide assortment of 
key decision makers at the local level. 
Now, the program's state technical 
assistance guidelines encourage locali- 
ties interested in setting up an FRC to 
develop brciid-based planning commit- 
tees including, for example, the chair- 
person of the Board of Education, the 
director of the United Way, the 
Department of Social Services, the 
Superintendent of Schools, teachers* 
union representatives, child develop- 
ment specialists and others. They also 
acknowledge the critical importance of 
community members in the governance 
of Family Resource Centers and rec- 
ommend that at least 51 percent of the 
participants in local advisory groups be 
parents who use the centers. 
Once broad-based participation has been 
acliieved, leaders must ensure that partici- 
pants are fully involved in the partnership 
pr(x:ess. Those who feel they have no 
important role to play quickly lose interest. 
At the same time, careful stewardship of 
valuable human resources is essential. I*"re- 
quent communication is necessary, but unrea- 
sonable demands should not be made on peo- 
ple's time; every meetbg should have a 
purpose and should be called only when a 
letter or phone call will not suffice. 

Impiementation: The Critical Role of Staff 

The successful implementation of inter- 
agency initiatives has a third face—the staff 
who must translate shared visions into qual- 
ity service delivery. It is unrealistic to 
assume that aU personnel wiU automatically 
and effectively implement the goals that the 
interagency effort hopes to promote. Virtu- 
ally any new service delivery arrangement, 
from simple referral agreements to the cre- 
ation of interagency case management teams, 
will add to staff members' responsibilities 
and may be perceived by some staff as 
unnecessary or even contrary to what they 
believe their roles and responsibilities 
should be. 

Innovations can also make demands on 
workers that their professional training, and 
existing skills and abilities have not prepared 
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them to meet. A diminished sense of justice 
and fair play enters the equation when staff 
from separate agencies working in joint ven- 
tures are paid according to very different 
wage scales. When even some staff feel over- 
worked, ill-equipped to meet their responsi- 
bilities, or undervalued, their disenchant- 
ment can have a negative effect on everyone 
else, including their clients. 

Selecting and Supporting Staff 

Clear selection criteria greatly improve a 
partnership's chance of selecting staff well- 
suited to meet program goals. These are 
most likely to grow out of a partnership's 
clear sense of purpose and specific objec- 
tives. 

♦ Because the participants in the Har- 
ford County Maryland's Tomor- 
row (MT) initiative knew exactly 
what kind of a program they wi hed 
to create, they had a good idea of the 
kind of person necessary to do the job. 
Rather than creating a set of services 
that would be available to students on 
an as-needed basis, with a design 
which would pull them out of their 
regular classes, the Harford progiam 
decided to devise a credit-bearing cur- 
riculum taught by a single full-time 
teacher. MT courses were to be fully 
integrated into targeted students' high 
school studies rather than kept sepa- 
rate from the academic curriculum; the 
teacher would function as mentor, 
advocate, and liaison between home 
ajid school. 

In order to meet these objectives, 
school representatives insisted that 
MT teachers meet two qualifications. 
First, because the program intended 
to establish a child-centered focus, and 
envisioned the teacher as a mentor, 
individuals were sought who were cre- 
ative, non-traditional enough to put the 
needs of children before personal or 
institutional needs, and willing to take 
the risks that this might entail. Second, 
in order to serve effectively as an 
advocate for the student within the 
school, and as a liaison between the 
school and the parents, it was recom- 
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mended that MT teachers be drawn 
from existing staff already familiar with 
school regulations, the faculty, 
administration, and student body. 
According to some participants, 
adhering to these explicit selection cri- 
teria was "the smartest thing we ever 
did." 

The planning team also aclaiowl- 
edged the importance of adequate sup- 
port to the teachers. The program 
established a half-day teaching/half- 
day home visiting format and provided 
mileage reimbursement so that teach- 
ers would have the time to establish 
working relationships witii students' 
families. Potential recruits were guar- 
anteed that they would not lose tenure 
and that their former position would be 
kept, although not necessarily at the 
same school where it was originally 
held. 

In addition, the initiative took pains 
to support other staff affected by the 
program whose acceptance and cooper- 
ation would be essential to its success. 
The design of the Harford initiative and 
the rationale behind the half-day teach- 
ing format were fully explained before 
the program began in oric ■ to dispel 
any resentment over the f^fference in 
teaching load. MT teach^-rs continue 
to send out bi-weekly progress 
reports to their colleagues and com- 
municate with them frequently to find 
out how MT services can help shared 
students master their work in otiier 
classes. 

Training 

An investment in training pays rich divi- 
dends in more effective service delivery. 
Decisions governing the content and design 
of pre-service and in-service training, and 
plans for on-going supervision are vita' issues 
that warrant a partnership's careful consid- 
eration and periodic review. 

Most staff have been educated in a system 
that promotes competition, rather than the 
principles of sharing and consensus building 
that collaboration requires.''^ Ongoing train- 
in^can help partnerships anticipate and over- 



come the practical challenges that arise as 
staff learn new ways of working with families 
and with each other. 

According to a set of research-based 
guidelines developed by David Williams and 
Nancy Chavkin of the Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory, in-service training 
to help staff accept new roles and extra 
responsibilities should focus, first, on chang- 
ing attitudes and developing motivation, and 
second, on building specific skills.^' After 
staff have had an opportunity to air feelings 
anj concerns about new expectations and 
proposed changes, they are more likely to 
benefit from the training in cross-agency 
policies and practices necessary to provide 
the best service to shared clients. 

Staff participants in case management 
teams, in particular, must be knowledgeable 
about community resources, trained in clini- 
cal and service delivery techniques, case 
documentation and record-keeping methods, 
and introduced to concepts of positive youth 
development and family support.^** Because 
case managers have the potential to exer- 
cise broad discretion in the lives of children 
and families, interagency initiatives must 
also set standards for case management that 
reach beyond the basic admonition: "First, 
do no harm. " On-going training should 
expand workers' sensitivity to cultural issues 
and ensure their meticulous protection of cli- 
ents' rights.''** 

Even highly able, committed staff need the 
periodic revitalization and time for reflection 
that training can offer. Hard charging staff 
members who refuse to stop and to divert 
at least some program resources to staff 
development risk burnout. They also flirt with 
a subtle form of "clientism" — a distorted 
perception of their own strength and the 
weakness of those they serve. 

Coping with Differential Salaries 

When two or more agencies come 
together in a collaborative effort, they fre- 
quently bring with them differing staff pay 
scales. Sometimes these disparities are 
great enough that care must be taken to 
minimize tlie potential for staff resentment. 
Voluntary participation is usually important. 
Since job satisfaction results not only from 



financial rewards but from less tangible bene- 
fits as well, the opportunity to work in a 
setting that provides, for example, greater 
autonomy, less bureaucracy, and more 
fireedom to innovate may help to compensate 
for salary differences, especially if potential 
staff agree — in advance — to the trade-offs 
they are making. 
* In Connecticut's Family 
Resource Centers, for example, 
child care staff, often as well-qualified 
as elementary and secondary staff, 
work an additional 90 days per year 
and typically make about one-third 
less in salary than their colleagues at 
the elementary and secondary levels. 
Program coordinators don't try to hide 
this imbalance. Instead they try to ward 
off resentment and keep cooperation 
high by emphasizing the rewards of 
taking part in an exciting and important 
new initiative and the opportunity it 
offers to build experience and a strong 
resume. 

POLICIES: OVERCOMING TECHNICAL 
DIFFICULTIES 

A fourth variable affecting inter- 
agency partnerships is the set of 
governing policies which each 
agency brings to the table. 

These rules and regulations include the 
federal, state and local level policies, guide- 
lines, and definitions that establish their insti- 
tutional mandates; target population and eli- 
gibility requirements; budgets and program- 
matic reporting cycles; methods of 
supervision and evaluation; salary and career 
development structures; and operational 
"language," among others. Combined, these 
elements comprise each institution's unique 
identity. The natural tendency of participants 
to maintain their distinctive organizational 
characteristics gives rise to the "turf issues, " 
which, in greater or lesser degree, many 
joint efforts experience. 

When the laws, regulations, and standard 
operating procedures of participating agen- 
cies are perceived as generally compatible 
with each other and the goals of the collabora- 
tion, turf-related conflict is minimal. Fre- 
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quently, however, substantial differences 
exist, and adjustments and accommodations 
are necessary to improve their "fit, " 

School policies, for example, that auto- 
matically fail students who are absent a speci- 
fied number of days, must be modified to 
bring them in line with partnership goals 
focused on finding ways to keep young peo- 
ple in school. Eligibility guidelines that 
exclude pregnant women from participation 
in certain drug treatment programs may 
need to be broadened to provide services to 
a partnership's entire target group. 

Partners committed to shared goals can 
often overcome the barriers tliat policy dif- 
ferences create. Part of the process of nego- 
tiating a practical vision needs to be identify- 
ing what policy differences exist and whether 
they result from differences in terminolog>' 
and in-house rules that can be changed or 
from statutory mandates. The latter are 
binding requirements that may not be vio- 
lated, such as those defining who may receive 
services, or others limiting the geographic 
areas in which services may be provided. 
Some barriers may be addressable without 
changing the law; when this is not possible 
and the law serves no useful purpose, legal 
change needs to be advocated. In other 
cases, clear policy reasons for differences in 
eligibility and jurisdiction may be appro- 
priate and should be left as is. 

From Doubletalk to Plain Talk 

The most easily resolved differences are 
those that arise from the inability of partici- 
pants from different institutional settings and 
backgrounds to speak the same "language." 
Said a member of one joint effort, "Our big- 
gest problem was creating a common lan- 
guage, a kind of Esperanto that we would all 
agree to use."^^ The welter of specialized 
terms, phrases, and acronyms— PINS, 
CHINS, lEP, SED, and many others whose 
meanings colleagues from the same agency 
or service area take for granted— can sound 
like Greek to tlieir partners from other sec- 
tors. 

A strong communication and problem-sol- 
ving process and persistent efforts to avoid 
jargon and shorthand, clarify terms, and 
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establish mutually acceptable definitions can 
help partners learn to understand each other. 
A simple principle— using general, cross- 
cutting words like "children" instead of "c^- 
ent" or "student"— emphasizes what parti- 
cipants have in common rather than what 
separates them.-'^' 

Statutory Policy Differences 

Technical difficulties that originate in stat- 
utory definitions are not as easily resolved, 
but a shared vision can often help partners 
resolve the obstacles presented by binding 
policy differences. 

* In Ventura County, for example, 
when the schools and the mental 
health department joined forces to 
provide better services to cliildren con- 
sidered severely and emotionally dis- 
turbed (SED), they soon realized that 
they were using this key descriptor in 
very different ways. P'or mental health 
agencies, the term SED was used in a 
solely diagnostic sense. For educators, 
its meaning originated in P.L. 94-142 
(Education for All Handicapped Chil- 
dren Act) and indicated eligibility for 
certain services only to SED students 
who were also failing in school. As a 
result, not every child considered 
SED by the mental health department 
would be so defined by the school 
district, a difference with clear implica- 
tions when the definition was used as 
a criterion for services eligibility. 

After lengthy consideration, the 
Ventura partners agreed to base eligi- 
bility for services on the student's 
needs as identified in his or her Individ- 
ual Education Plan (lEP), instead of on 
the child's special education label. 
Since P.L. 94-142 requires that all 
services specified on a special educa- 
tion student's lEP must be provided, 
any child determined to need mental 
health services could receive them 
regardless of whether they were 
defined as SED, blind, hearing- 
impaired, or any one of many other 
categories of eligibility for special edu- 
cation services. In this way, statutory 
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definitions were preserved, and ser- 
vices were brought to all the children 
who needed them. 

Privileged Information 

Confidentiality requirements— protocols 
to protect a client's privacy— are a common 
source of technical difficulties. An inherent 
tension exists in collaborative arrangements 
where partners must reconcile the need to 
share infonnation with the privacy rights of 
these same families and children. Multi-disci- 
plinary case management teams need to 
address this issue. Initiatives in which health 
care workers are co-located in a school set- 
ting face a similar responsibility. 

Arrangements that guarantee confidenti- 
ality while allowing multiple agencies to 
work together on behalf of the same client 
are possible, but they require sensitivity, 
patience, and, often, legal assistance to ere 
ate.^' The parameters of what constitutes 
privileged information must be carefully 
explored so that team members understand 
what information can and cannot be shared. 
In addition, the manner in which it is 
exchanged must accord with both the intent 
and the letter of the law. 

Apart from the critical constitutional rights 
at stake, protection of privileged informa- 
tion is essential to effective service delivery. 
Unless adolescents, particularly those 
engaged in or with questions related to high- 
risk or illegal behavior, feel that their confi- 
dences will be protected, they will be unlikely 
to seek help and information from staff and 
to benefit from available services.-^' 

4b As a result of their experience, the 
Fulton County (KY) KIDS initia- 
tive advises interagency groups to 
avoid grappling with the confidential- 
ity issue until partners have estab- 
lished an effective communication and 
problem-solving process. During the 
first phase of any initiative, partners 
should focus on "common ground" 
issues: identifying needs and 
resources and developing "common 
sense" coordination strategies to 
share resources, facilities and staff. 
When participants discuss information 



sharing, confidentiality concerns will 
naturally emerge. 

When the issue arose in Fulton 
County, participants systematically 
reviewed each agency's regulations 
regarding confidentiality and disclo- 
f.ure. They took enough time to air 
points of disagreement as well as to 
discover areas of commonality. Con- 
vinced that the intent of such regula- 
tions was to protect against the misuse 
of information rather than to liinder 
the cooperative efforts of agencies to 
provide better services, tiie group 
sought legal advice to find a way to 
meet both objectives. 

With state guidance, the partnership 
developed a formal release limiting 
the terms and conditions on which the 
collaborating agencies could 
exchange specific kinds of information. 
This form was signed by the client, 
kept on file, and periodically updated. 
]n addition, each member of the case 
management team signed a confiden- 
tiality statement. This arrangement 
only allowed team members to share 
specified information verbally. When 
the team felt it necessary to review a 
client's previous written records, 
members agreed to follow each 
agency's preexisting rules governing 
disclosure. 

RESOURCES: MAKING CHANGE PERMANENT 

The availability of resources will 
determine 1) whether or not the 
changes in services and service 
delivery that the joint effort has 
established will become perma- 
nently institutionalized, and 2) 
the size of the population that will 
eventually benefit from these 
changes. 

Cooperative anangements to coordinate 
existing services are often financed on a con- 
tractual basis by earmarked funding or imple- 
mented through sharing of space and infor- 
mation. In collaborative ventures to create 
new services, resources of all kinds must 
be pooled and reconfigured to achieve the 
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hoped for results. From the beginning, col- 
laboratives need to share staff time and 
expertise, in-kind services, and especially 
funds. The commitment of resources is the 
acid test of any joint effort's determination 
to make a difference and a prime factor in 
determining whether partnership goals are 
likely to be institutionalized, replicated, and 
expanded. 

Reconfiguring the Use of Available 
Resources 

In some cases, the way in which schools 
and human service agencies use existing 
resources, or the manner in which essential 
new resources are deployed, can be 
changed to create more comprehensive ser- 
vices. 

The decision of the Cambridge Rindge and 
Latin School to assume partial support for 
the Ahora program by entering it into the 
sdiTOl's supplemental budget is a clear 
example of how partners can begin to institu- 
tionalize new services by jointly contribut- 
ing financial resources. The willingness of 
partners to redefine job descriptions and 
envisage new ways for staff to work together 
to achieve shared goals is equally important. 
«fr In Los Angeles, for example, two 
regions participating in Focus on 
Youth, a partnership between the Los 
Angeles Education Partnership and 
the LA Unified School District, have 
revised job descriptions for school 
principals to guarantee continuing 
progress toward program goals. Princi- 
pals are now required to implement 
mechanisms to coordinate social ser- 
vices to children as part of their formal 
responsibilities. This action has insti- 
tutionalized the commitment of these 
schools to comprehensive service 
delivery and created a ^-mianent lead- 
ership resource. Whether or not the 
FcKus on Youth initiative continues in 
its present fomi, the goal of supporting 
children's learning through the deliv- 
ery of a wide range of prevention, 
treatment, and support services will 
continue as an integral part of the 
school's mission. 
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* At least one school in Harford 
County, Maryland, impressed by the 
success of schools participating in the 
Maryland's Tomorrow (MT) initia- 
tive, has reconfigured its internal 
resources to begin its own grass- 
roots replication. By reallocating each 
I^riod's discretionary teacher to an 
MT-like classroom for special tutor- 
ing, counseling, and employability 
training, a creative principal and five 
committed teachers have begun to 
fird new ways of doing business. The 
school provides a telephone to ensure 
fi-equent parent contact and to coordi- 
nate student participation in summer- 
time employment and training oppor- 
tunities through the local Private Indus- 
try Council. This kind of initiative, in 
the absence of incentives, technical 
assistance, or any requirement to act, 
is a rare commodity. But it demon- 
strates the capacity of many schools to 
use available resources flexibly, to 
broaden the scope of their educational 
responsibilities to children and families, 
and to get the job done, 

* In Rochester, New York, the City 
School District has voted to imple- 
ment the community schools approach 
in the district s next three schools 
scheduled for construction. These 
schools will replicate the strategy in 
operation at the Chester E. Dewey 
Community School 14. One of the 
first schools chosen to receive fimds 
from the New York State Board of 
Regents to create a ''community 
school, " the Dewey program aims to 
improve students' academic perfor- 
mance by establishing the school as 
the nucleus of educational, health, 
nutritional, recreational, and support 
services to the entire community, 
before and after school, and through- 
out the calendar year. In addition, the 
City Council is exploring the cost- 
effectiveness of housing a variety of 
public services — libraries, recreation 
programs and the like — in school 
buildings, creating a community 
school setting that would eventually 
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reduce the rental and maintenance 
costs required to support many differ- 
ent facilities. 

The Need for Additional Resources 

As valuable as these changes are to tlie 
children and families touched by them, the 
rate of such incremental growth is painfully 
slow. Interagency partnerships have the 
potential capacity to harness the large and 
permanent funding channels that support 
our major education and human service insti- 
tutions. Even when linkages are created, 
substantial new funding will be necessary to 
bring services to sufficiently large numbers 
of children and families to make a real differ- 
ence. 

4i The most promising coordinated 
service delivery strategies need 
financial "teeth" — the availability of 
adequate and permanent resources — 
to really put them in business. In Ken- 
tucky, for example, the KIDS initiative 
has only partially met its objectives 
because the program provided no 
new funds for implementation. Its Ful- 
ton County KIDS demonstration 
site, recipient of a 1990 award from 
the American Council on Rural Special 
Education, has developed an inter- 
agency case conference team and the 
infrastructure needed to provide ser- 
vice delivery to children and families on 
the school grounds— the central fea- 
ture of the KIDS approach. However, 
with no additional fiinding to supple- 
ment already overburdened human ser- 
vices agency staff, services continue 
to be provided in traditional settings, 
in the home, or at the agencies them- 
selves. 

All this is likely to change as the 
result of a recent legislative decision. 
The concept of school-based, child and 
family-centered service deliverv advo- 
cated by the KIDS initiative was 
included and expanded in an educational 
restructuring plan passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1990. Ten million dol- 
lars has been authorized to support the 
development of Family Resource 



Centers, similar to those underway in 
Connecticut, as well as Youth Service 
Centers to bring a range of age-appro- 
priate comprehensive services to 
older children and their families. 
Located at or near all schools with a 
student population at least 20 percent 
low-income, these centers will soon 
become standard operating procedure 
throughout the Kentucky school sys- 
tem. (Still, these funds will only cover 
services at some of the schools wliich 
qualify. ) 

The continuity of funding is as important 
as the amount of money available. A predict- 
able level of support allows participants to 
make long-term plans and consider priorit- 
ies beyond day-to-day survival. Unless fund- 
ing is legislatively authorized to extend 
beyond the convening leader's term of office, 
partnerships reliant on funding from guber- 
natorial or mayoral support to initiatives can 
suffer when administrations change. 
4» The New Jersey School-Based 
Youth Services Program, which 
brings comprehensive services to 
young people at school-based "one- 
stop shopping centers," is an example 
of a gubernatorial initiative that has sur- 
vived a change in leadership— even 
party — and is moving along well. 
According to former Governor 
Thomas H. Kean, it is a "commitment 
intended to withstand the vagaries of 
public whim."'^'^ When tlie state 
authorized $6 million in unrestricted 
funds out of the Department of 
Human Resource's overall operating 
budget to create the SBYSP, it author- 
ized the program not as a one-time 
allocation, but as a permanent part of 
the state budget. Since then, a new 
gubernatorial administration has not 
only kept the same level of funding, 
but has added another $500,000 to 
establish an elementary school demon- 
stration site. 

Defining Outcomes to Demonstrate Success 

In order to convince funders and key deci- 
sion-makers that interagency initiatives 
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warrant expanded resources, collaborative 
efforts must result in direct benefits to chil- 
dren and families; express human benefits in 
terms of dollars saved and costs avoided; 
and design strategies to share evidence of 
this success with a wide audience. As much 
as any other issue, creating the political will 
to sustain and replicate their innovations is 
the central challenge facing local collabora- 
tive efforts. 

In order to make a real difference to chil- 
di'en and families, interagency initiatives — 
or any other method to design and deliver 
high quality, comprehensive services — 
must begin with a clear statement of the 
results they expect to achieve. Specifically 
stated objectives should anticipate the out- 
come services will have on people s lives — 
in higher school attendance rates, for exam- 
ple, or in fewer low birth-weight babies — 
rather than simply estimating the number of 
services the initiative hopes to provide or 
people it plans to reach. 

The initiative as a whole, and the individual 
agencies within it, must each be held 
responsible for measuring, monitoring, and 
meeting these objectives within a reasonable 
period of time. Establishing clear targeting 
goals and objectives, and benchmarks to 
monitor progress on a continuous basis, can 
provide important feedback. It can also 
allow for mid-course corrections and help 
interagency initiatives detemiine if and how 
their efforts should be expanded, modified, 
or dropped. 

Although final accountability for the part- 
nership s success or failure will be shared 
by all participants, efforts to acliieve individ- 
ual objectives should not be laissez-faire 
arrangements left to the good intentions of 
member agencies. Instead, partners should 
negotiate and specify each partner s respon- 
sibilities and the terms under which they 
agree to meet them. The process of develop- 
ing a fomial document enables participants to 
anticipate problems, find solutions, move 
toward specific goals and objectives, and 
minimiiie later misunderstandings. In order 
to facilitate progress rather than constrain it, 
however, tliese agreements should remain 
subject to change and renegotiation as need 
dictates. 



* The interagency agreements devel- 
oped in the Kentucky KIDS initia- 
tives, for example, serve as formal 
statements of each group s broad and 
practical visions. Key elements of each 
agreement include: a statement of the 
purpose and scope of the agreement 
among participating agencies; defini- 
tions of key terms; a statement of both 
^he separate and mutual duties of each 
party; the effective date of the agree- 
ment; conditions for its termination, 
and, finally, an implementation plan. 
Accountability is a sure*ftre way to counter 
the temptation to over-promise, an easy 
trap for an up-and-coming initiative trying to 
dmm up interest and support. While a cer- 
tain amount of **marketing" is necessary to 
engage the participation of key leaders, cre- 
ating inflated expectations can easily back- 
fire, especially on the children and families 
who have the most to lose/'' Setting attain- 
able short-term objectives, especially in the 
beginning, is necessary to create a sense of 
accomplishment and build momentum- At 
the same time, sufficiently ambitious long- 
term goals will help to capture the interest 
of funders and ensure that momentum is 
maintained. Impressive results will go far to 
attract the funding necessar>^ to make change 
permanent. 
4» Ventura County Children*s 
Demonstration Project set an 
ambitious goal: the creation of a com- 
munity-based, culturally-sensitive 
mental health delivery system that 
W{)uld provide improved service to the 
most severely troubled population at 
reduced public cost. By establisliing 
reasonable objectives and building in 
accountability for their attainment, 
the Project set the stage for success. 
At the end of their first four-year fund- 
ing cycle, the targeted outcomes spec- 
ified in the Project's authorizing legis- 
lation were not only met, they were 
far exceeded. 

In the special education subsystem, 
for example, tlie Project's target was a 
10 pe rcent reduction in out-of-county 
residential placements. They 
aciiieved a 21 percent decrease. 
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Hoped for individual gains in atten- 
dance and academic performance 
resulted in statistically significant 
increases for all children in scht)ol- 
based day treatment programs. Across 
all subsystems, the Project anticipated 
that at least 50 percent of the children 
at imminent risk of institutionalization 
would be enabled to stay with their fam- 
ilies for at least six months: instead, 
85 percent stayed at home substan- 
tially longer. Perhaps most critically 
important for the long-term support of 
tlie Ventura strategy: a careful cost 
accounting showed tliat 77 percent of 
all program c sts were off-set by long- 



term, residential costs avoided. This 
figure far outstripped the 50 percent 
target they originally planned to 
meet. 

These well-publicized accomplish- 
ments garnered considerable public 
and political support for the program. 
As a result, in 1988, the General 
Assembly passed new four- year leg- 
islation to use wliat is now referred to 
as the Ventura County Plamiing 
Model to create an interagency system 
of mental health services for adults. 

The state has also authorized funding ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to replicate the Ventura Model for 

Children in two additional counties. "... collaborative 
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Part Three: 
Making It Happen! 



Our hope is that the variety of joint 
efforts described in this report will 
encourage child protective work- 
ers, intake and maintenance case- 
workers, family support counsel- 
ors, juvenile justice personnel, health care per- 
sonnel, school administrators, teachers, 
counselors, mental health therapists, employ- 
ment and training specialists, vocational educa^ 
tors, civic and religious leaders, members of the 
business community, policy makers, and others 
to consider the possibility of launching joint ven- 
tures in their own localities. All across America, 
families such as the Wagners need the help of 
caring people and a more responsive, integrated 
system of education, health, and human services. 
Collaborative efforts can mobilize the energy 
and resources within each of these separate sec- 
tors, and provide the high quality, comprehen- 
sive services children and families need to go as 
far as their talents and industry will take them. 
The essential elements of such services are sum- 
marized belov/; they cannot be forgotten in the 
pnxress of collaboration, lest that prwess not 
yield the essential product: better outcomes and 
more successful futures for our nation's children 
and families. 
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In the final analysis, each interagency effort 
must find its own best way to proceed. No two 
interagency initiatives will progress in exactly the 
same way—a fact that thosi. ;ttempting to 
transplant successful models must take into 
aca)unt. Nevertheless, the experience of those 
who have gone before can be distilled, if not into 
a sure-fire recipe for success, then at the very 
least into a set of valuable guideposts that will 
keep new partners pointed in the right direction 
and help them to find their way around some 
predictable bumps in the road.^ The Guidelines 
for New Partners on the following page are such 
a resource. 

We conclude with a series of questions that 
agencies can use to assess their readiness for 
change and to mobiliiie action. Both the guidelines 
and questions have been printed on single pages 
so that they may be duplicated easily for use in 
workshops and roundtable conversations. The 
story of the Wagner family with which this docu- 
ment began is similarly formatted, and offers a 
useful discussion tool for people beginning to con- 
sider why they must collaborate. 

In addition, a Feedback Form is contained at 
the end of this Part. It is designed to let you, 
the readers and users of this monograph, tell us 
your reactions to this dwumcnt, how you liave 
used it, how future publications might be 
improved, and what other assistance you may 
need in pursuit of your collaborative agenda. We 
hope that you will respond. 

The members of the Education and Human 
Services Consortium want to work with you in 
the implementation of your collaborative efforts. 
The names of contact people from the participat- 
ing organizations are listed in Appendix B, Bulk 
quantities of this report are available at cost for 
distribution at conferences and annual meetings. 
Single copies are available at ^100 postpaid. 
Requests for speakers on the topic of collabora- 
tion and comprehensive delivery services may 
be made to individual member organizations. 

Finally, a growing btxiy of literature, focusing 
on key issues related to interagency initiatives 
rrnd directed to both general and specific audi- 
ences, is available to assist local efforts. An 
extended bibliography listing niany of these is 
included in Appendix C. 
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Guidelines for New Partners 



# INVOLVE ALL KEY PLAYERS 

Commitment to change must be broad-based 
aiKl indade aB key players. In both service 
deiiv'ery and system tevd e&irts, )>aztidpQtkKi 
that involves representatives &om ^propriate 
levels of aD the sectors and servkes i»cessary 
to achieve the initiative's goals and objectives 
is essent^ Participants shoaM mdwte not cmly 
those with the powei to nei^tiate change, but 
also repr^ntatives of the children and families 
wlwse fives wiU be afifected by the results. 

# CHOOSE A REAUSnC STRATEGY 
Partners need to ctoose an inteiai^ncy strat- 
egy that accurately refects the pricmtkts of 
service provi<ter5. tin* public, and key policy 
makers, the av^labifity of adequate resoua^s, 
airi looJ kimis. In situations where potential 
partners are not yet ready to umlertake tl^ 
finaiKial commitment «Ki degree of chanRe 
inherent in coHaboration, a coq^erative strat- 
egy to coordinate eidsting services is a reafistic 
starting potot Down the road, tte trust and 
sense of accomj^shment built up in thesQ imtial 
efforts will make it eaaer f(s- agencfes to accept 
tii^ greater risks and more an^tious goals of 
a)jlab(»^tion- By the same token, wten condi- 
tions already bode well few change , parts^ who 
never move beyond ax^ration toward collab- 
oration waste resounds and pass by an imp^^r- 
tant window of o{HH>rtanity. 

# ESTABUSH A SHARED VISION 
Co(qserative ventures are based on a recogni- 
tion d shared dients, Cdy>orative partner- 
ships must create a shared viswn of better out- 
ctanes for the children and families they both 
serve. It will be far easier to agree on common 
goals and objectives if partkipants work to 
understand the issues, prioritks, and perspec- 
tives that partners feting to the table and dem- 
onstrate a willingness to incorporate as many of 
these as possible. 

# AGREE TO DISAGREE IN THE 
PROCESS 

Participants need to establish a communica- 
tion process that ^ves them permission to dis- 
agree and uses conflict and its resolution as a 
constructive me:ins of moving forward. Inter- 
agency initiatives that circumvent issues about 
how, where, why, ami by whom services 
should be delivered and resources allocated, in 
an effort to avoid turf issues and other ctnifficts, 
are likely to resuH in innocuous objectives that 
do little to improve the status quo. 
m MAKE PROailSES YOU CAN KEEP 

Setting attainable objectives, especially in the 
beginning, is necessary to create momentum 
and a sense of accon^jlishment At tl^ same 
time, sufficiently ambitious long-term goals will 
ensure that momentum is maintained. 

# "KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE PRIZE ' 
It is easy for collaborative initiatives to 

become so bogged down in the difficulty of day- 
by-day operations and disagreements that they 



k>Sfc sight of the fot^t far t!ie trees. Partknilariy 
in sy.nan teveJ efforts, a le^r frtmi outs^ 
the <fiiect service commmuty wto is conmdtted 
to the ^ the imtiative and able to attract 
the attention of key pia>^rs, policy makers, and 
potential &mlers can ei^ure that a sufisdently 
ambi^^ ager^ ^ ^v^ed and stays m track. 
• BUILD OWNERSHIP AT ALL LEVELS 

The commitment to ctonge must extend 
thrcHj^iout the cH-gani^atton^ strwture of each 
partidpating agency. Indude staff representa- 
tives m planning kom the earliest possible 
nwT^t and keep staff nwmbei^ infbnned. 
b-servke training shodd aBow staff time to air 
feefings ab<Hit imposed dianges and kkntify the 
advanti(ge$ chants are S(ely to teing. Cross- 
ageiury tfainmg is essaUial to {»rovkte staff with 
tl^ ^^ecific inf(mation« tedu^ skills, and 
abiHties necessary to iwet new expectations, 
9 AVOn)"REDHERR£NGS'' 

IVt!^ shcHiki <teiay ti)e resohitkm of the 
na^akal difficulties" that in^ede the delivery 
ctf osmprehen^ve services to shared ^ents until 
partners have: 1) had the opportunity to 
develop a shared vi^ and 2) assessed whether 
specHic impediments result froin ficik^^ 
4^rating prcKedures that can be chasis^ or 
from statutory regulations that miKt b«j main- 
tained The bidk €rf the differences that emer^ 
usually res^t from mi&mderstandings ix from 
p ^des that can be changed or otl^rwise 
accommodated. They stouW not be aOowed to 
become •*red herrings'* that ptovMe convenient 
exaises for partners who are not fully conunit- 
t&i to working together* 

• INSTITUTIONALIZE CHANGE 

No matter how useful or well-designed, the 
m?t effect of interagency initiative that are 
tere today but gone tc«TKa7'ow is minimal If 
diang^ in programming, referral arrange- 
ments, co-k>catiOT agreemCTts, and other initia- 
tives are to eirfure, both servkre delivery and 
system level efforts will need facilities, staff, and 
a continuing s(mrce of financial suj^rt. Partici- 
pants must incorporate partnership oi^ectives 
into tJieir own institutional mandates and bud- 
gets and earmark the permanent fk)w of ade- 
quate resources to keep joint efforts up and 
running. 

• PUBLICIZE YOUR SUCCESS 

Interagency partnerships are a promising 
coiKluit for the large scale creation and deliver)^ 
of con^)rehen^ve services to chiklren and fami- 
lies, but, even when resources are reconfig- 
ured and used more wisely, current fonding lev- 
els are insuflident to meet the level of need. 
Partnerships must demonstrate the ability to 
improve outcomes for children and families and 
express tlieir success in future dollars saved and 
taxpayer costs avoided. Well-puMidzed results 
that consistently meet reasonable objectives will 
go far to attract the funding necessary to repli- 
cate and expand innovation. 
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QUESHONS FOR AGENCIES: ASSESSING THE NEED 

AfiOKaes Slid coraa«mitk$ caa tate ttie^&^^ 
^ ^ smte by iul^ 
tnventocyis (iD^i»b^ to ^ksa^te r^edioo and to oii^tioos to n^e the case 
tor di»}fi^ We Ihi^ tii^ die coitmBa^ 
behalf of moie cQw^iais^ 

L Eowfre we 4(^00 our own? 
1. Aretoe lves oftiiecbailDen, 



youth* and toieS une serve 
ksjfxovk^ K qc^ why not? 

2. Have W rm^ssed mar n^sioa 

ecoQomk^ e^icai^ fae^ 
oif^ikaymeotaad^^^k^ 
needs itf our 

3. Are s^^ocea to i£^ 
btegntod wfthiD our own agency? 

doits coanamate &»pa^? 
b. Do st^ «id cfients wof^ 
tc^etber to set petsonal and 

c Does oar ^p»cy measure the 
aqiact of its servkes oil ti» 
fives of ciidrea «)d luiHSes a- 
do we ^i^iy tihutete the 
ftuoto of seivic^ we provide? 

d Do we offer {seventive 
suf^Ktfts aod services to help 
<mr ^taM avoki more serious 

e. Are our services orgamzed in 
respoise to cS^ neech <»- are 
the Idncb d services we offer 
coostiakied by the Uatioos of 
availaMe fiuwfiD^ and 
admbnstra^ rules? 

4. How wi^ are we connect*^ with 
other agencKS o&i^ service 
which our (£ent$ need? 

a. Do our Sne Wtai^ have 
effective W(»imig rehitioosfaips 
with their counterparts in other 
agencies? 

b. When our dtents are referred 
elseM^iere for servkes are we 
kept infonned ci their |»x)gre$s 
and chan^pog needs? 

II. Do we need to change? 

1. How effective will we be in ten 
years if th& needs of our client 
population ccmtinue to inaease 



and we Gontimie to do "business 
asusuaT? 

2. What resoiace fatitatioas do we 
&oe in fara^^ si(»e 
compi^Misive services to our 

. cSents?- ■ ■ ■ 

3l How migl^ dos^ r^tioost^ . 
with othori^ieiiQes b^ US 
in^mve outcomes tor the Ernies 

we,sarve?;,;-:"-,v-'^.;; 

QL nmreadiyare we toimgsgeifi 

1/ Do the i^csiac^ sertn^ dskben 
and finni^ ^ oiff n^^^i^faooi 
oar sdiobi comnsBity/ okff c^, 

oior oo(B^» have a cooBaofi vKioa 
of «^ they »e trysns to 
accqogjIMi? 

2. WM is die history of Gooperati(m 
imdcol^xxa^Dour 
ne^Oibdiood ooosiKifflty, dty/ 
oouoty? W!a& iHados can we learn 
fiom past ex^jedeooe (or lad of it?) 

a Ito we have dose wodmig 
celstionshi^ with die diied(ss of 
other ageocks that deliver 
services to the same debits? What 
do know about <4her sseacy's 
cunnei^ neetb »id ptiodties that 
mi^ i^coutage th^ to discuss 
common laobi^ and pctfental 
solutions mi beh^ of our dients? 

4. Who are the leaders from outside 
the (Srect service conmuiisty who 
are interested si the weS^idng of 
the coQBnuQity and who m^ take 
3 leaders!^ in a cofiaborative 
effort or asj^t wth the e^ian&ion 

and imiMrovenient of ongoing 
activities? 

5. What are we wifimg to pay in 
terms oi tangibfe* resources and 
loss of unSateral cmtrd to 
formulate ccmimon goals with 
other agencies and to better serve 
our shared cSents? 
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FEEDBACK FORM 



Please take a few minutes to think about your reactions to What It Takes and how you 
have used it. Your responses will assist the Education and Human Services Consortium to 
provide even better resources in the future Please mail back this pre-addressed form. 

NAME = ■ . 

TITLE ^ — ■ 



ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS 



CITY STATE ^ ZIP 

1. How did you receive What It Takes? 

2. Why did you take the time to read What It Takes? 



3. Were you and your agency already involved in collaborative activity when you read this 
document? If yes, please describe. 



4. What was most helpful to you about the monograph? 



5, Do you think further resource material or technical assistance on collaboration or 
comprehensive service delivery would be useful to you and your colleagues'!' If yes, what 
topics/issues/problems related to collaboration and/or more comprehensive service 
delivery would you like to see addressed? 



6. Have you used the publication to initiate or to support collaborative activities in your 
area? If yes, please describe. 



7, Have you requested additional copies of What It Takes'^ If so, how many and how will 
they be used? 



8, Other comments? 
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FOLD HERE 



Place 
Postage 
Here 



EDUCATION AND HUMAN SERVICES CONSORTIUM 
% lEL 

1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Suite 310 

Washington, D.C. 20036-5541 



FOLD HERE 
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Program Descriptions and Contact Information 



AHORA PROGRAM 

CAMBRIDGE RtNDGE AND LATIN SCHOOL 
459 BROADWAY 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACUSETTS 02138 
Stephanie Smith, Project Director 
617-864-1068 

Tlie Ahura {*rosrain. a bilinj^al, multi-cultural youth 
enridiment program located at the Cambridge Rindge 
and Latin Scht)ol (CRLS), is a partnership between the 
ConciJio Hispano de Cambridge and the Cambridge. 
Massachusetts Schcxil District. Envisiuned as "a 
bridge to the future." Ahora provides tutoring, men- 
torship. higher education and financial aid counseling, 
job counseling, leadership development, and recre- 
ational and cultural activities to approximately 25() Lat- 
ino students each year. Seventy to 81) volunteers 
from several area colleges and universities receive 
cultural awareness training and contribute more than 
151) hours each week to help meet program gcxils. In 
addition to services and activities open to the entire 
Latino community at CRLS. outreach and referrals 
help Ahora identify students with special needs. 
Activities are offered before and after sch<x)l. and— as 
durinr' a 1989 six Saturday cultural exdiange with 
Boston CoOege students— on weekends as well, 

A large percentage of students, nearly 90 this year, 
choose to make a formal commitment to the program 
?nd negotiate contracts with staff that define their 
mutual responsibilities. Staff make frequent home vis- 
its and phone calls to build a bridge between families 
and the CRLS teachers and administration. Ahora s 
emphasis on peer leadership and advocacy lias lead to 
a student-run tutoring prograin at a nearby elemen- 
tary si'h(K)l and the student s active participation along 
with piirents and staff at district budget committee 
and school board meetings to speak on behalf of Latino 
students' needs. 

Although time and money have not been available U) 
support data collection and progi'am evaluation, the 
one-to-one assistance and close relationships forged 
s^ith stxiff and volunteers do make a difference. In 
1989. each of the dozen at-risk Litino young men who 
played on .A^hora's basketball team increased their 
academic average, several by as much as 12 points. 
Eleven of the seniors receiving liigher education 
counseling went on to college or technical schcK)). In 
WK), Ahora was selected for presentation as a model 
f)rogram at the Annual Conference of the National 
Council of Ui Raza. 



CHESTER E. DEWEY COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

PROJECT #14 

200 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14605 

Merrilyn Parks, Coordinator 

716-325-6738 

TTie New York State Board of Regents began to 
promote the idea of school -community partnerships 
as part of sch<x)i reform and community revitalization 
in 1983. In 1987 the state legislature appropriated 
funds for four pilot Community Schools, one each in 
Rochester, Binghamton. Brookl>7i. and the South 
Bronx. By 1989. additional state funding increased tlie 
number of community school sites aaoss the state to 
14. 

The Community School Program (CSP) initiative is 
designed to build scho<;l/community collaborations, 
promote instructional change and year-round school- 
ing, and organize sch(X)ls as sites for access to a wide 
range of social, cultural, health, recreation, and other 
services for children, their families, and other com- 
munity adults. 

The Community School Project #14 in Rochester, 
New York, be^an servmg families at the Chester E. 
Dewey School— over 85 percent of whom receive 
assistance from the Department of Social Services— 
in 1988. A steering committee composed of the school 
principal, key representatives from the Department 
of Social Services and the Lewis Street Neij^borhood 
Center, the CSP coordinator, and parents began by 
conducting a community needs assessment. Dozens of 
programs now operate before and after school. Six of 
die on-site offerings, including after-school care and 
mentoring, resuli from cooperative arrangements 
with other agencies. Eleven evening programs and 
activities reach hundreds of adults throughout the 
year. 

The CSi^ has also developed several strategies to 
address the community's serious housing needs- 
identified as a top priority by parents. First, the CSP, 
using DSS staff, designed and conduded workshops 
on tenants' rights. Second, they arranged with the local 
housing council to gain access to a coniputcr-gcncr' 
ated daily listing of available housing in the area. Third, 
the steering committee develo{>ed a flyer for parents 
explaining the negative impact of repeated moves on 
children's sch(X)l pt^rformance. Fourth, CSP partners 
work closely to assist parents who might be having 
housing difficulties. When school or CSP staff learn 
that a family is moving. DSS is notified so tliat they 
can explore the cause and offer services that could 
resolve the situation. A DSS outreach worker, who 
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visits the schod daily to aeate supportive relation- 
ships in frequent, infonnat enc(Hmters, helps in tMs 
regard As a result family evictions have decreased 
and the student nK)biIity rate— student turnover in a 
given year— has dropped from 112 percent to 59 per- 
mit. 

In order to allow localities tl^ time aiKl dexibility 
necessary to develop creative models, the state has 
not required programs to be formally evaluated in their 
first yea- or two. The Rochester site believes this 
grace period has been ''a blessing: " They have felt free 
to experiment because they don't have to be fright- 
ened of Mure. 

The open schod ethos central to tl^ Community 
Sdiools model has encouraged local agencies to 
inchxle the school as a key element in local ccmmunity 
develo|Hnent efforts in CSF sites across the state. In 
Rochester, the Sciiool B<wd has recently voted to use 
the CSP nKKjel in the design of four new schools 
planned for oHistruction. 

CONNECTICUT FAMILY RESOURCE CENTERS 
DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 
BUREAU OF PLANNING AND PROGRAM 
OEVaOPMENT 
104S ASYLUM AVENUE 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 0610S 
Paul Vivien 
203-56(^8043 
and 

THE KILUNGLY PUBLIC SCHOOL FRC 
PO BOX 218 

ROGERS. CONNECTICUT 88263 
Anna De^artaiSi Project Coordinator 
203^774-8022 

In 1^, the Connecticut General Assembly passed 
letpslatkm, authored in coi^ultation with Connecti- 
cut's Permanent Commission on the Status of Won^n^ 
tl^ Bush Center for Child Development and Social 
Pd&y at University, and the State Departments 
of Education and Human Resources, to create Family 
Resource Centers (FRC). Three humired thousand 
dollars was allocated for a six-month demonstration 
program. In 1989, the Assembly iiKreased its commit- 
ment to $500,000 for the fiscal year. 

The Family Resource Center in Killini^y, Connecti- 
cut is one of three original denK)nstration sites funded 
by the State Department of Human Resources and 
operated in partnership with the public schools and 
other community service agencies. Modeled after 
Edward 2^r*s Schods of the 21st Century concept. 
Family Resource Centers use the schools as tJ^ point 
of access to a ^stem of family support and child devel- 
<^mient services. Centers are operated by child devel- 
opment specialists, usually in cooperation with exist- 
ing community-based child and family service agencies. 
PRCs offer four basic categories of preventive ser- 
vices and fundamental child development supports 
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appropriate for all children and families in the commu- 
nity. 

Childcare, fuU-time for preschoolers, and before and 
after-school for children up to sixth gr^e is the cen- 
terpie<^ of each Center. Enrolment selection is based 
on a list of priorit^s with a sliding fee scate. Frogmis 
attempt to be '^iser friendly" with centers upen from 
7:00 AM to 6:00 PM year round, closing only on five 
major hdidays. 

A second ccsnponent focusing on parent education 
and training is open to anyone Uving in the geographic 
area. Relying on hospital referrals, birth announce- 
ments in tl^ papers, and word of mouth, the FRCs 
send letters inviting new parents to partic^te in a 
program of hon^ vi^ting, toy and resounre Ebrarfes, 
and child devek^nnent educati(»i classes* These activi- 
ties bring parents into t}^ schools ami help to create 
positive honte-school relationships long before their 
children are formaDy enroOed Parents who have not 
graduated from high school can enrdl in literacy and 
Gem^ral EdiK^tion Diploma (GED) preparatton 
ccmrses white their preschool-age children are receiv- 
ing full-time care at the center. 

A third ccnnponent is designed to provide support 
and trainii^ for &nuly daycare providers, the major 
source of infant care in the state. The centers provide 
woricshops and continuing infonnatK)n on insurance, 
taxes, and other business ccmcems and involve provid- 
ers in child development and other child and family- 
focused training. 

Teen pregnancy prevention is the fourth program 
compcment. Centers provide positive ycmth develq)- 
ment activities aimed at younger stiKlents a:id use a 
grcmp format to help young men and women up to 
age 18 devekr support networks and build health- 
related and sodai skills. In e^ area, the centers 
provide information and resource referral on a wide 
range of chikiren, youth, and family issues. 

FLOYD COUNTY YOUTH SERVICES 
COALITION 

ST.PAUL'S PARISH HOUSE 
1015 E. MAIN STREET 
NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 47150 
Ralph Thumas, Project Director 
812-944-2972 

Relationships among key service providers on the 
Youth Senices Board, a direct service agency, gave 
birth to this system level coalition m 1986 as a mecha- 
nism to coordinate community services for youth. 
Through a three-pronged committee structure focus- 
ing on networking, advocacy, and k)ng range planning, 
Floyd County Youth Servkes Coalition (FCYSC) action 
committees work to ktentify needs and resources, to 
design short and k)ng tenn strategies to maximize 
available resources, and to generate new avenues of 
support for youth and families. Coalitwn activities were 
uTKlerwritten by in-kind donations of time and staff 
for the first 3 years of its existence; in 1989 a $111,000, 
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three-year LQIy Endowment grant was received to 
si^jport its wwk. The Endowment wiB also support a 
1990 evaluation of the coalition to i^tify the de- 
ments ci the process the partnershq) uses to build 
ownership and »^hieve results. Recent aoxsmplish- 
ments aini oxttinuing eff(»t$ focus on both mote 
respcMisive service delivery anl system-wide 
in^rovments. 

An FCYSC Juvatile Justice Action GnHq)'s esqdora* 
ticm d local needs led to the creation ctf a Inddover 
pr(^ram in wtish youthful oSs!i\ders could be t&npc 
rarily housed in a local rented room with adult supervi- 
skm rather than in adult jails or in tnstituti(mal settings 
at great distance btm tbdr famines. Sin^ the county 
could not affotxl its own permanent facility, the Action 
Group approached the cl^ef f^(^tion ofi^c^ in sev* 
eral (Hher counties. Together, they aivtied for and 
recdved state (undmg to establish regional juvenile 
detenticxi centei^ in three locati(His thn>u£^KHit south 
centra] Indiana 

A survey conducted by the Child Care Action Gxwp 
kienti^ the glaring need for services e^)edaDy 
among parents wc»1dng evening and ni^^t shifts* While 
work^ to sectu^ funding to create a coordinatmg 
mechanism simibr to a 4Cs (Coordinated Community 
Child Care) apfHioach, tl» group is negotiating a new 
partnershq) artmg an interfaith sodal service a^^ency, 
a local church, and dty {^vemment to markedly 
expand existing day care service slots* 

The Long Rans^ Planning Ctxnmittee has c<HKlucted 
a key informant study of its members to determine 
the perception of servk^ {n'ovxlerB about the needs of 
their clients. This win be used as a compamm i»ece 
to tl^ United Way's lar^-scale Atkxation Needs 
Assessment, a hcnne-based fieM study. Result of 
client and provider perspectives wiO be compared and 
combined with servk:e utiHzatkm informatkm ard used 
as the basis of a a)unty-wide human sendees 

The Coalition has attempted to put the needs of 
youth and CamiBes on a broiler community agenda 
It has joined the Chancer of Commerce and is working 
with the Tourism and Convention Board and tl^ Uni- 
versity of Southeastern Indiana among others to aeate 
a three-omnty comnnmity foundation that wouki pro- 
vkie money for broad-^based community devek}pment 
aiKi special prcjects. FCYSC's partknpatkm ensures 
that the needs of chiktren and families will be one of 
the foundation's bask: priorities. 

The Steering C(munittee is currently deveJqring a 
for ongoing funding. Possible options incliKle 
some c(xnbination of member ageiKy contributknis, 
support from other community resources, and exter- 
nal matching grants. 
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FOCUS ON YOUTH PROGRAM 
316 NiNTH STREET 
SUITE 1110 

LOS AMELES. CAUFORNIA 9001S 
Mm CotoR, Olrtc&ir 
213^-5237 

Spoi^ored by the Los Angeles, CaUfomia Educatkm 
Partnershq) (LAEP), a fsivate sector schod reform 
efif(^ this jomt venture with the LA Umfied School 
District is designed to integrate nc^i-ac^emk: human 
servkres with students' educatkmal {H'ograms. A Le^* 
ersl^ Advisory Comnuttee conqxxsed d repres ta- 
tives from the partk^tmg agencies, the Mayer's 
Office, Chamber of Commerce, the business commu- 
nity, and <^r educatkxial, dvk:, and phiIanthro|xc 
<^ganizatk)iis operates as a pool d. ecNisuhants. 

During a three-year |Hk)t demonstratkm phase, a 
Focus m Youth Directed' was hired by the district 
with LAEP funding from the Whittter and Stuart Foun- 
datkins and co(»tlinators were assigned to 16 partki- 
pating elementary, junk^, and seiuor high schools. An 
original groiq) of 740 at-risk stu^nts was klentified 
Woidng within the sdwA system, comiinators began 
to develop the program's ""structured way of buikSng 
relatkMisi^.'' Coordinatoi^ demonstrated case man* 
aj^m^t technkiues, initiated relatk)nships with p^ih 
lie and private agencies, and coordinated thdr services 
on behalf of hxfividual students. 

Preliminary data sIk)w that dropout rates for Focus 
stu<tents are much k>wer tl^ school averages, 
exr^iple, from 1986 to 1^, the cumulative dropout 
idte fur the original sample of 102 students in tl^ 
Mamial Arts Hi^ SdKX)l site was 12.8 percent com- 
pared to the schooTs three-year estimated cumulative 
rate of 66.4 percent At Belmont Hight the rate among 
their 72 student sample was 8.9 percent in ccmtrast 
to the school's cunmlative dronm't rate of 49.3 per- 
cent.^ 

FOY is now permanently snuiing its attentkn from 
actually delivering servkes to working with principals 
and school teams to ii»titiitk»ialize an effective 
gram During a transitk») stage, Focus on Youth 
(FOY) staff worked with sdiool site personnel to help 
them devek)p in-house teams to continue the i^ogram 
after funding for indivxiual site coordinators was no 
bn^ availaUe. In each team, school and agency staff 
now rotate the rate of &K:iiitator, lead case (xmferences 
on iiKiivkiual students, and foUow up on referrals. 
Members include dropcHit and recovery program con- 
suhants, vk:e princq>als administrative deans, 
counsetors, school psychotogists, and others. 

While dropout rates have been kmer in all Focus 
schools, academk improvement has been cited only 
at those sdKXJis where there has been an effective 
school team meeting regularly to evahiate the status 
of students and the effectiveness of school and onnmu- 
nity resources. According to evahtaticm data, FOY 
""significantly reduces the dropout rates anK^g at-risk 
students and raises their ^ladenuc performance'' 
when the sdnx)] princq^al is invdved and supportive 
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and when the study team meets on a weekly basis. 
Ewhiatkai data sd^ show that FOY servkres were 
most iskeiy to be effective for students with at least 
a LO gr»le pomt average aiKl no nK^e than 12 days of 
tru^icy. 

The LAEP is now devek^wig new sources d corpo- 
rate support to siq}plement a limited school budget 
SttKiy team members need ongwng, crt^s-agency 
trainmg and technkal assistance to provide effective 
case mana^ment Because Focus m Youth fits the 
model df a **wiap around se-vices" a^jroach advo- 
cated by the United Way, that organizatkm ^ another 
potential source of interm suiqxjrt 

GMW) ACADEMY 

m GRAND STREET SETTUMENT 

80 PITT STREET 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

m\ WiMtm, AKlttant Executive Director 

212474-1740 

Gmnd Academy, a cdlaborative effort between tl« 
Grand Street Settlement (GSS) and New York City's 
School District #1 is an alternative-site, dropout pre- 
vention program designed to change patterns of 
school feihire and truancy. The jMrogram began in 1982 
to provide a fresh start in a new envircaiment for 7th 
grade students who repeatedly failed prcHnotionai 
"gates" tests. City-wide promotional tests are no 
longer used, iHit the fHt)gram has been expanded to 
serve 120 7th thnni^ 9th grade sttKlents otherwise 
Jailing in school and chionicaDy tniant The Board of 
Educatiai funds the program's lead teacher/adininis- 
tiator and provides dassroom te»±ers. GSS contri- 
butes space, vocational and mental iiealth oxmseling 
services^ and day-to-day supervision. According to 
GSS, the CTeatJCMi of Grand Acaitemy rqH-esented the 
first tkne the Board of Education entered into a finan- 
cfll contract with a cOTirounity-based organization to 
deliver services- 

Although the education program d^i^?rs little from 
that offered in traditional rb««rrM> Ckand Academy 
is unique in 1} its smai! dass size; 2} location away 
from schod buildings that are often ''contaminated 
with £aihire;" 3) persistent counseling interventicms to 
identify and resolve proWems that interfere with 
school attendance; 4) easy access to the full range of 
services offered by Grand Street Settlement; and 5) 
the opportunities it provides students for positive daily 
interaction with many community aduhs* 

The design for the Academy was j«ntly conceived 
by the principal of Intermediate Sdnod 022, the 
Supermtendent of District One. and Grand Street Set- 
tlement staff. Nothing was assumed or left to chance* 
All parties agreed in advance how the program would 
operate. A full-time, on-site supervise: assigi^ to 
the program from the Board of EducatkMi* teachers, 
Grand Academy counselors, supervisor, and other 
members of the Grand Street The clinical team meetb 
daily to discuss progress, resolve probteras, and con- 



duct regulariy scheduled case confereiwes on specif: 
stu<tents. 

As a result of Grand Academy service, attendance 
anKMig students identified as dunonically tniant 
in^ved markedly, to an average of 85 pcrcait Skill 
levds mproved sutetantiaBy as well >rinety-srs per- 
cent erf the 1988 entermg cb^ imi»t)ved their reking 
skiUs sufiidently to be promoted Twenty-one per- 
cent Mme graduated to the next grade and 75 percent 
advanced two gracte levds. Math soDres inp:oved 25 
percent m average. 

KENTUCKY INTEGRAUD DELIVERY SYSTEM 
(KIDS) 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
CAPiTOL PLAZA TO WER 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 41K01 

H. einnr onbim 

51^-564-2117 
tnd 

FULTON COUNTS SCHOOLS SITE 
P.O. BOX 50 

HICKMAN, KENTUCKY 42(B0 
GIsiMia Cochram, Spsclal Etfueation 
Cwnfinalor 
502-236-3923 

In 1988, the Kentucky Integrated DeBvery System 
(KIDS) initiative began as a jcant venture between the 
State Department of Educatira and the Govenwfs 
Cabinet of Human Resources, which inchides the 
Departments of Social Services, Heafth, Mental Health 
and Mental Retardati(Mi« and En^loynient Its pur* 
pose was to help k)cal agencies devdop mediaiusms 
to coonfinate existing services and make the services 
of social wraicers, menta! health counsetors, public 
health professionals and oihets availat^ at schod 
sites. No new funds were attad^ 

In an interagency memorandum of understanding, 
the Department of Education agreed to provide a 
state coordinator and technical assistance. The Cabi- 
net of Human Resources put up $S,000 for travel stA 
secretarial support, and ccxnmitted the servkes of its 
local agencies to i»:ovide servk^, Stes were diosen 
by first identifying a wkle cross-secticHi of social ser- 
vice departments (K'ganixatioaaQy able to undertake 
an additional set of responsit^tieSt and then matching 
them with school distrk^s with an established record 
of interageiKy cooperation which had volunteered to 
participate in the program* 

By the end of the 1989-90 school year. 14 k>cal joint 
ventures were underway and working to: 

• devek>p formal agreements specifying their g^ls 
and (Ajectives and each agency's responsilnlities 
in accomjf^ishing these objectives; 

• create a muW-agency case ccmference team to 
klentify and share information on children whose 
families are or need to be receiving services from 
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more than one agency, make referals, and 
ensure follow-up; 

• spedfy procedures for 1) ensuring confidentiality 
and 2) sharing case conference recommendations 
with parents; 

• tmn school am) agency staff on tl^ purpose of 
cdlaboratk^ ai^ the operatkm of the case con- 
ference team; 

• physically kxate designated service delivery staff 
at school sites. 

MARYUND'S TOMORROW 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
200 W. SALTIMORE STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21201 
Irene Penn 
301-333-2426 

HARFORD COUNTY MARYLAND'S 
TOMORROW 

SUSOUEHANNA PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL 

410 GIRARD STREET 

HAVRE OE GRACE. MARYUND 21807 

Linda SIsoal 

301-575*^7248 



In 1987, the Education Task Force of the Gover- 
nor's Employnient and Training Coundl developed 
the concept of a dropout preventkai program in which 
Private Industry Councils (puHic-privale partner- 
ships established under the fe<teral Job Training Part- 
nershjp Act GTPA) and known as PICs) wouW work 
in tandem with the publk schools to provide long term, 
year-round services to at-risk students. 

Supported by state ji^neral funds and augmented by 
nwnies from a pcrti<Mi of tte JTPA funds designated 
for state educati<HTal coordinaticHi and servkres, Mary- 
land's Tomorrow (MT) serves over 5,000 students 
in 75 secondary schools across the state. 

In order to receive funds, PICs and schods districts 
in their areas were required to jointly plan and imple- 
ment a kx:al program that wouki utilize toca! resources 
and integrate MT*s five bask components: basic skills 
enhancement, work experience, motivation and lead- 
ership devetopment* student support, and transition 
services. 

In the 1988-89 school year, approximately 5,000 
students in 75 secondary schools received services. 
An independent evaiuatwn of a representative state- 
wide sample of MT students showed that their educa- 
tional outcomes were signifkantly better than those of 
non^partkipants. By the end of 9th grade, students 
not in MT had a 45 percent higher dropout rate, a 26 
percent hij^r failure rate and a 20 percent lower 
promotion rate. Twenty eight percent more MT stu- 
dents had passed all of the MarylatKl Functk^nal Tests 



needed for graduation thai, hose who had not received 
servkes. 

Althouf^ the nature and intensity of kxal MT ser- 
vkes varies wkiely within the parameters of the MT 
model, evaluators report qualitative changes in the 
schod environment at many sites. F^ors that can- 
tributed to strong outccHnes were identified as: 

• specification by tte state of core program compo- 
nents rather than the inpositwn of a rigkl model; 

• eariy agreement among district and school s^afif 
that institutional chaises were necessary to help 
at-risk youth; 

• active invdvement and support of the local PIC 
and its men^rs; 

• a specially selected staff of e)q)erienced teachers 
who knew the system; 

• highly supportive scImmI principals. 
Currently in its second year of funding, MT has an 

(grating budget of over $5,000,000. During the 
1989-90 school year, it has served approximately 
5,800 9th through 12th graders at an average cost of 
about $1,000 per student^ 

NEW BEGINNINGS 

m DIEGO cmr schools 

4100 NORMilL STREET 

SAN DIEGO, CAUFORNIA 92103 

Jmrm Ml Administrator on Spoeial 

AsslSRfflont 

619«293-8371 

In 1988, partners in San Dago's New Beginnings 
coUaborati<^ began work toward a shared vision: to 
develop alternative strategies to respond to family and 
ccHnmunity needs— partkularty in the area of preven- 
tion—and to develop closer woridng relatkmships 
among agencies in order to bring about institutional 
change. The initiative is composed of high level repre- 
sentatiOT fr«n the San Diego C<Mmty Departments of 
Health, Probation, and Social Services, Juvenile Court 
as well as the County Chief Administrative Officer. 
Members also include representatives from the City 
of San Diego's City Manager's oflke. and the Housing 
and Planning C(Mnmissk)ns, the Superintendent of the 
City Schod District, and several Assistant Superin- 
tendents, as well as the ChanceUor of the San Diego 
Cwnmunity College District. Each partner contri- 
tHites leadership, staff time, and support services to 
the collaborative effort. 

Their first step was the design and imf^mentation 
of a feasibility study to assess the effectiveness of 
services to meet a broad range of children and family 
needs in the high poverty ne^g^iborhood surrouiKling 
Hamilton Elementary school. A variety of methods 
were used to gather initial information including: fam- 
ily interviews, focus grwps with line workers, data 
derived by provkfcig case management services to 
20 families for three months, and cross-matching 
school data with the Departments of Social Services 
and Probation, and Housing Commission files. 
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U^ng this information, the partnership is developing 
an integrated* schooI*based service de&very nxxk^ 
that could be implemented at Hamitt<Hi, with the poten- 
tiai ftH" replicatkwi in other neigWx>rhi>ods. The New 
Begmnm^ approach wouki serve all families with diil- 
droi between the ages of 5 and 12 years attending 
pul^ school in a designated school attendance area* 
A staff d Family Service Advocates (FSAs)— geiwr- 
a&sts inm participating a^^ndes retrained to w(»4( 
with £an^s and students as case managers— would 
be co-located at a center in or adjacent to the sdKJol 
An extended team of agency staff located at their 
respective organizations would provide spedalized 
services and meet regularly with center staff for train- 
ing and coosultatioa The school staff would serve as 
the isimary source of referral, Sduxd suiqwrt service 
staff such as the guidamre counselor, nurse etc., and 
specific activities induding school enrdlment> free 
hmch e&gilxiity determination, ami language and health 
a^essments would be moved to the center. T^l^rs 
W(H^d have the opportunity to job share or serve tem- 
p(»^y as FSAs. 

Anticipated outcomes would be the more efiident 
use of education and social service monies to enhance 
the skills, environments and well-being of families. 
Over time, an inaeased percentage of the community 
would manifest improvement on piimerous spedfic 
indicators, for exami^, emi^yn^t, welfare enr<^- 
ment and duration, abuse reports, adult and juvenile 
arrest rates, school attendance and graduation, 
te^±er stability, birth weights and inocu!ati<m rates, 
among others. The New Beginnings Team, with 
assistance from California Tomorrow, a non-prolit 
educational corpcratimi and support from the Stuart 
F(Hmdations, convened a cmiference in Jui^ 1990 to 
share their model. With feedback bom state and 
naticMial policy analysts, New Beginnmgs is working 
with practitioners involved in collaborative programs 
across the state to discuss the next steps for school- 
based services throughout California 

NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-BASED YOUTH 
SERVICES PROGRAM 
DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES 
CN700 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 08625 
RoiMrta Knowlton» Acting Director 
509*292-7816 

A program of the NJ State Department of Human 
Services, the School-Based Youth Services Program 
(SBYSP) funds 29 "one-stop shopping" centers across 
the state. The program was inspired by the school- 
based health dhic demonstrations funded by the Rob- 
ert Wood Johnson Foundation and hopes to re{^te 
their success on a far broadter scale. SBYSP centers 
link the education and human service systems by 
coordinating their services at a sin^ locaticm and help 
13-19 year-okts complete their education, obtain skills 
and further training, and lead a mentally and physically 



t^althy Hfe. The program in^x>ses no sin^ model, 
but all projects must provicte mental health and fanuly 
axmse&ig and heahh and en^toyment servkes at a 
sinj^ kx^tkxt They must also c^er year-round ser- 
vices during and after sdnxd and ost weekei^. 

The initiative festers k)cal <x)Qaboration by requiring 
that \ocal agencies c(^ab(ffatively p^ progs^ms while 
aibwing them substantial ikx3»fity in meeting ba»c 
pr(^^ requinsments. A]^)iicatkHis wsde jdntly by 
scho(d districts with at feast other puUk or non* 
proiit organizaticMi were required to show broad public 
and private sector suppcrt. In order to txukl local oxn- 
mitmentt host comnumities were asked to ^ipport 25 
percent of their own im)gram costs thnni^ direct aid 
or in-kind contnbutkms. The state (^ers assistance 
when necesssury to expedite the coordinatiro of ser- - 
vices. For exam;^, SBYSP can assist a sdiod in 
obtaining Medicaki certiik:atk)n so tl^t it can be reim- 
bursed for {»:ovkiing cm-site heahh servk^es to Medk- 
aid*efigiUe stu(fents. 

All sites are kKated at or near partidpating schods, 
but over half are managed by a variety <A non-school 
af^ndes designated by the c(»nmumty, inchiding men- 
tal health as^noes, a private industry cmmdl, a city 
human res<Hirces department, medical schools and 
hosjntals, a community devek>pment organizatk)n and 
other entities. In additk]ii to core servkes^ many ^es 
offer chikkare, family planning, and transportatk^a 
Servkres are available to ali students who need thent 
The stigma attached to receding services reserved for 
•"at-risk" students is eliminated, and resource<on8um- 
ing eSgitxlity determinatrans are avcnded. 

]n the first year, $6 mittkKi was earmarked for 
SBYSP as part of the annual state budget appropria- 
tion. An additional $500,000 has ^mre been added to 
devek^ an elementary school fevel demonstratk)n. In 
its first 18 months, the state-wkle effort connected 
10,000 stuctents with 35,000 preventkm and treat- 
ment servkres, 

NORTHAMPTON COMMUNITY COUEGE 
ADULT LITERACY PROGRAM 
OmSiON OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
3835 GREEN POND ROAD 
BETHLEHEM* PENNSYLVANIA 18017 
Eleanora Ball, Acting Director 
215-861-5427 

The Northampton Community College Literacy 
Department provkles a comprehensive array of literat7, 
numeracy, Adult Basic Education, General Education 
Diploma (GED) preparation, £n{^h as a Second Lan- 
guage (ESL) classes. Family Literacy programs and 
workplace literacy servkes to more than 60O adults 
across the Lehigh Valley. The college provides admin- 
istrative salaries, classroom and offke space, and "a 
virtual j^yground of resources" for students; addi- 
tional fuming comes from the Department of Educa- 
tion, private foundations and the local Private Industry 
Council. The college benefits by having an on-site 
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prograiD of servi«s for the significant percentage of 
its stiKtents who need remec^ assistance^ and pro- 
vides 20 percent ol the ctepartment's total referrals. 
An advisory board composed of human service ^ency 
directors, tnisiness teaders, ami administrators of 
<^her titers efforts recommends {rogram direction. 

In part due to a strong relatkmship with the Bethle^ 
hem Chamber d Comment, Northampton currently 
has coc^rative arrangements with four different 
industries to design cm-site, diagnostic testing in 
reading, language, and math« and custcmiized Hteracy 
training. The department also co-locates services at 
hc^less shelters, the county prison^ and a drug teha- 
biiitatic^ hospice and offers family literacy services to 
Title 1 parents in a local school district Only two 
classes are offered at the main cam]His. 

A recent wi-site review by a team from the U.S. 
Department of Edtnation noted NorthamptcHi's range 
of community sites and omtacts with community agen- 
cies, number and quality of course offerings, and the 
diversity of students who particqwte. These factors, 
in addition to strong support and training services for 
staff, led the USDE to award Northampton the 1990 
Secretary's Award for Outstand^g Adult Education 
and Literacy Prc^ram in Region IIL 

SAVANNAH, GEORGIA NEW FUTURES 
INITIATIVE 

CHATHAM COUNTY*YOUTH FUTURES 
AUTKORiTY 

128 HABERSHAM STREET 
SAVANNAH, GA 31401 
Otit ioliiism, Director 
912-SSI^IO 

The Chatham County-Savannah Youth Futures 
Authority, the governing body of the Savannah, Geor- 
gia New Futures Initiative, will receive $10 voSkm 
from the Annie E. Casey Foundation over five years» 
and another $10. 5 million from state and tocal cash ami 
in-kind contributions. The goal of this ambitious com- 
mitment is to create a osnprehensive system to res- 
cue at-risk youth. 

The Initiative airrentJy serves about 350 stucfents 
and, by 1991, plans to operate at a total of five middte 
schods and four high schods. By 1993, the Initiative 
anticipates overall improvements in matli and reading 
scores, absenteeism, dropout rates, teen pregnancy, 
and unemi^yment 

To resp(^ to students' multiirfe needs as flexibly 
as posiiible, each student is assigned to an in-school 
support team ccmiposed of an aca<temic ^dbtator, a 
nurse, psychok?gical counselor, and social wc^ev. 
Case managers, considered the heart of the progr^i, 
coordinate the indivklual services each student should 
have, make sure that students are receiving aU that 
they need, and help to ensure that the combination of 
servkres is having the intencted effect To provkle con- 
tinuity, (he same case manager foHows a student 
tl^ous^t the program. 
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Reduced-si2e classes give students special help in 
math and iai^uage art& Ih^i who have been tekl 
back and are over-a^ for their grade may partfcipate 
up to three hours daily in indivkiualized, ccmpetency- 
ba^ remedial instiuctkMi W<^king at their own pace, 
students can be pnmoted as soon as they master 
grade-level skills* 

On-site he^th services are provic^ throu^ the 
Itepartment of Put^ Health at <Mie hif^ scbod. 
School polkies have been modiikd to authorize school- 
related health dinkrs and revisk}ns in the Bfe skills 
courses so that students aiKl teachers can freely 
address concerns about sexuality and the conse- 
quences of teen f^gnancy. 

After school programs and dubs and exposure to 
adult mentors are designed to he^ students experi- 
ence sticcess and devek}p realistic pers<Mial goals and 
objectives. Career dubs (or nuddle school studaits 

fieM trips and volunteer opportunities to introduce 
students to the wcnld of work* Senk)r Career Devet- 
Qfanmt Clubs provide training, counseling, and other 
assistance to cdder youth who are immediately at risk 
of unempfeyment. Students in School Success Clubs 
can ompete for 15 schdarships offered annually by 
area oilleges. 

A Savannah Cwqjact has recently been established 
in whk± the local Chamber of Commerce and the 
school district have made a joint commitment to 
in^}rove the educatxmal acUevement and job readi- 
ness of Savannah students, as weO as to assure 
emptoyment and post-secondary edu<ation c^ortu- 
nities to those who graduate. 

VENTUfM COUNTY CHILDREN'S 

OEMONSTRATION PROJECT 

MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES, RESEARCH AND 

EVALUATION 

m HILLMONT AVENUE 

VENTURA, GAUFOrlNIA 03003 

Oani0l Joftfan 

805-6S2-677S 

In 1984, the California State Assembly established 
the Ventura ChiUren's Demonstratwn Project to test 
the effectiveness of a cmmunity-based, culturally 
sensitive, interagency system of mental health care 
designed to improve servkres and rediKre costs. The 
denKHistratk)n targeted the mental health needs of 
the most severely n^ntally disordered children in sev- 
eral spedfk: sectors of the ccmimunity: 1) court- 
ordered dependents who have been abused, molested* 
or aband<»>ed; 2) juvenile offenders; 3) children 
receiving other mtensive public services; and 4) stu* 
dents in county special education programs. 

Interagency agreements were estaWished between 
the Ventura County Mental Health Department and 
key agencies in eadh of the four sectors. These agree^ 
ments specify each partner's responsitnlities in coor- 
dinating services. In each case, collaborative efforts 
were guided by two key {mncqrfes; 1) that young 
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pe<^ with the greatest needs should be served at the 
lowest possible cost; and 2} that strategies should be 
e:qrfored to meet young peo{fe's mental health needs 
within ibeix home communities in the least restrictive 
setting possiUe. 

As a r^ult of interagency agreements between the 
Mental Health Department and the puWic schools, a 
sub-system of care has been developed that provktes 
critical mental health services to children who need 
them directly at the school and front Une sui^rt to 
school staff to help them meet tlK?ir special education 
responsibilities. Mental health services are taitored to 
a special education setting. Possible service oplkxis 
follow mental health guidelines e.g., outpatient, day 
treatment and residential services, but they are pro- 
vided in accordance with the Individualized Education 
Plan (lEP) and other procedures and regulations 
specified by federal and state special educatkm legisla^ 
t'un, 

Eligibility for services is jointly determined. A men- 
tal health assessment is requested, but tl^ mental 
health professional joins the lEP team only if an initial 
evaluation indicates that the child is likely to need 
mental health services in order to benefit from special 
education* Team members then reccmimend the 
appropriate services in the least restrictive environ- 
ment. Students who need outpatient services, for 
example, can often receive them while mainstreamed 
in a regular school program. Individual, family, or 
group psychotherapy, medication, or consultation can 



be prov«ied with on-site staff. Day treatment ser-^ 
vices, which before the advent of tl^ Ventura Chil- 
dren's DemonstratiOT Project were availabte cmly in 
a public re^dential setting or a nai-put^ day treat- 
ment program, are now available on-site as well. 
Three special educatkwi classes, each with a fuU-^time 
special education tead^r, and an education aicfe share 
the in-dass servkes of a fuil-tinw mental tealth profes- 
sional Two clinical social workers work with chiWren 
and their famines, and six houi^ of psychiatric consulta- 
tion are provkted weekly. ITie program is jtMntly 
sqxjrvised by sen»r representatives uf the C<Hmty 
Superintendent of Schods and a clinkal i^ychotoffst 
frm\ tl^ County Mental Health Deparmtent. 

The pTuject's antkHpated outcomes in all sub-sys- 
tems of care were specified in authorizing legislatfon 
passed in 1984, and exceeded in every case. Significant 
gains in attendance and acadenuc performance were 
achkjved by n)entally disordered special education 
pupils receiving services in the day treatment pro- 
grant The number of out-of<ounty special educatwn 
nonpublk school placements declined by 21 percent. 
Overall, the Project offset 77 percent of its costs 
throu^ reductions in other pubUc sector expenses. 
Client outcome evaluatk)n is an integral part of the 
Ventura Model and sets a precedent for human ser- 
vke programs. In 1988, the General Assembly passed 
new legislatk)n extending the Ventura approach to 
adults and repticating the children's model in two addi- 
tional counties. 
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Appendix B 

Resources for Additional Infomiation and 
Assistance 



AmfilfitB PiAllc Winiif Assodatkm (APWA) 

Beverly Yanich, Assodate Director 
Bard Stollenberger, Director of 

Government Affairs 
810 First Street N.E. 
Suite 500 

Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 682-0100 

APWA represents state and tocal human service 
departments ami individual members. It advocates 
souikJ. effective, and compassionate sodal welfare pol- 
icy and brings state ami local policy leadership into 
nat^ ynal decision-making, APWA carries out a compre- 
*^-:nsive agenda of sodal welfare poficy research, 
development, and analysis and provides information 
and technical assistance to state and local officials and 
others on all aspects of the Family Siq^rt Act of 1988. 

Centtr for Uw and Sociil Policy (CLASP) 

Alan W. Houseman. Executive Director 
Mark Greenberg. Senk)r Staff Attorney 
1616 P Street N,W. 
Suite 350 

Washington. DC 20036 
(202) 328-5140 

CLASP works to establish efiective linkages 
between U.S. welfare and education systems to help 
address the problems of poverty in America's poor 
families. The Center provides information and techni- 
cal assistance to state and federal officials, school per- 
sonnel, and legal and polky advocates in meeting the 
requirements of the Family Support Act of 1988. 

Coiitor tar the Sttidy of Swiii Policy (CSSP) 

Tom Joe, Director 

Cheryl Rogers. Senior Research Associate 
1250 Eye Street N..W. 
Suite 503 

Washington. DC 20005 
(202) 37M565 

The Center provides information on the principles 
of interagency ind intergovernmental planning, bud- 
geting. and sei /ice delivery. 

ClilM Woifire L««||uo of Amorict, Inc. (CWLA) 

Ear! N. Stuck, Jr., Director of 

Residential Care Services 
440 First Street N.W. 
Suite 310 

Washington. DC 20001^2085 
(202) 638-2952 
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CWLA is a 70 year-okJ organization of over 630 chikJ 
welfare agencies from across the United States and 
Canada. Together with the 150,000 staff m^nbers 
from our member agencies, CWLA works to ensure 
quality services for over two millkjn abused, neglected, 
homeless, and otterwise tnniWed chikiren, ycHith and 
families. CWLA participates actively in promoting teg- 
islatk>n on chiWren's issues, and provides a wkle vari- 
ety of membership senices includmg research, con- 
sultation^ training and pubtkation. 

CklMm't Of ftfiM F«iid (CDF) 

Clifford M. Johnson, Director, 

Family Support Diviswn 
Arioc Sherman, Research Associate 
122 C Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 628^787 

CDF, a private, non-profit organizatwn, gathers 
data, publishes reports, and provkies informatron on 
key issues affecting chiWrea It also monitors the 
devek)pment and imjrfementatton of federal and state 
pdkies, provides technkal assistance and support to 
a network of state and kxal diiW advocates, organiza- 
tk)ns, and publk: officials, pursues an annual legislative 
agenda, and litigates selected m^or cases. 

CmmII of Clilef Stile School Officari (CCSSO) 

Cynthia G. Brown, Director, Resource Center on 

Educatk)nal Equity 
Gtenda Partee, Assistant Director 
400 North Capitol Street 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 393^159 

CCSSO is a non-profit organizatk)n composed of the 
heads of the 57 departments of public education in 
every state, the District of Columbia, the Department 
of Defense Dependent Schools, and five extra-state 
jurisdkrtions. The CCSSO Resource Center on Educa- 
tional Equity is responsible for tnplementing various 
CCSSO leadership initiatives to provide better educa- 
tional services to chiWren and youth at risk of school 
failure. It provides technical assistance in policy formu- 
latk>n. develops programs and materials, holds con- 
ferences, monitors civil rights issues, and provides 
training. The Center also publishes a quarteriy news- 
letter. 
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CottMil of tiw firut City StiiooU 

Milton Bins, Deputy Director 
1413KStreetN.W.. 4th Floor 
Washington. DC 20005 
(202) 371^163 

The Council of Great City Schools, the prinury 
advocate for public urban education in America, within 
a national focus on urban education that indudes coop- 
eration with other organizations, articulates the posi- 
tive atUibutes and needs of urban youth. The Council 
pronK}tes puWic policy to ensure the improvement of 
education and equity m the delivery of compretensive 
educational programs, and provides a forum for urban 
educators to devebp strategies, exchange ideas and 
omduct research on urban education. 

Ht»atlM Cominlssion of tiiB Stitss (ECS) 

Robert M. Palaich, Director of Policy Studies 
707 17th Street, Suite 2700 
Denver. CO 80202-3427 
(303)299-3600 

Created in 1985. ECS is an interstate compact that 
he^ state leaders imfwrove the quality of education. 
ECS conducts policy research, surveys and special 
stwlies; maintains an information clearinghouse; 
wganires state, regional, and national forums: pro- 
vides technical assistance to states; and fosters 
nationwkie leadership and cooperation in education. 
ECS priority issues include restructuring schools for 
more effective teaching and learning, addressmg the 
ediKational needs of at-risk youth, impro\'ing the 
quality of higher education, and ensuring the full partic- 
ipation of minorities in the professions by ensuring 
their full participation in education, 

fastitiits for aocatloMl Loidinhlp (la) 

Jacquelme P. Danzberger, Director of 

(Governance Programs 
Martin J. Blank, Senior Associate 
1001 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Su;:e 310 

Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 822-8405 

lEL is a non-profit organization dedicated to collabo- 
rative problem-solving strategies in education, and 
among educatwn, human services and other sectors. 
The Institute's programs focus on leadership devel- 
opment, cross-sector alliances, demograj^c analyses, 
business-education partnerships, school restructur- 
ing, and programs concerning at-risk youth. 

JolBlf^ Forces 

Janet E. Levy, Director 
Sheri Dunn, Project Associate 
400 North Capitol Street 
Suite 379 

Washington. DC 20001 
(202) 393-8159 

Joining Forces promotes collaboration between edu 
cation and sodal welfare agencies on behalf of cliildrer 



and families at risk. Information is available on strate- 
gies and programs for successful coUaboratioa 

Nttiooat Alllioca of ^bo» (NAB) 

Center for Excellence in Educatwn 
Estlier Schaefer, Semor Vice President 

and Executive Director 
Tern Bergman, Senior Manager 
1201 New York Avenue N.W. 
Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 289-2888 

NAB seeks to help build a quality workforce for 
America that will jsrovkle business with highly quali- 
fied, job ready wori<ers. The Alliance carries out its 
mission by working with private employers and 
throufih puMc/private partnerships to: 1) upgrade the 
skills and abilities of the existing workforce througii 
workplace learning efforts. 2) improve the output of 
America's public schools by involving business in edu- 
catwn reform, and 3) train the unemptoyed and under- 
skilled fta- entry into the labor force throui^ second 
dmsx initiatives. 

ftoUoMl Antmbiy of Nitiooai Voiintiiy Heattii aod 
Social WetftfO OiiiBlzttims, loc. 

(Gordon A. Raley, Executive Director 
Kae G. Dakin, Director of Membership Services 
Hi >F Street, N.W. 
Suite 601 

Washington. DC 200O4 
(202) 347-2080 

The Natkmal Assembly is an assodatkm of national 
voluntary human service organizations that work 
together to advance tl^ misswn of each agency and 
the human servke sector as a whole. The A^einbly 
facilitates organizatwnal advocacy for puWk: poUdes, 
programs and resources whkh are responsive to 
human service organizations and those they serve. 

Nitioiial Atsoclitloo of CouRtlit (NACo) 

Michael L. Benjamin. Associate Legislative Director 
Maritou Fallis, Research Associate for 

JOBS hnplementation 
440 First Street, N.W. 
Washington. DC 20001 
(202) 393-6226 

NACo represents more than two-thirds of the coun- 
try's 3. 110 counties. NACo serves as a national advo- 
cate for county concerns and assists county officials in 
findm« innovative methods for meeting the challenges 
they face. In human services. NACo's misswn is to 
assist counties in developing human servk:es pro- 
grams designed to achieve the full objectives of 
encouraging self-support, self-reliance, strengthen- 
ing of family life, and the protection of children and 
adults. 
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NatiOBtl AtsocittiM of SRontaiy ScHool PriRCipils 

Timothy J. Dyer, Executive Director 

Thomas Koemer, Assodate Executive Director 

1904 Association Drive 

Reston, VA 22091 

(703) 860-0200 

NASSP is an association serving ali sdiod adminis- 
trators in middle schools and high schools. It provides 
more than 40,000 members with professional assis- 
tance in managing effective schods. As a service 
wganizaticm, it publishes a host erf materials in print, 
audio and videotapes, and software; it conducts con- 
ventwns and conference for jMtrfessional develop- 
ment: it provides a national voice in f^vemment: it 
offers Jegal advice: and it OHiducts research into learn- 
ing and instruction, among many other subjects. 

NitfaMil AssocitUoii of Stitt BsaRU of Edttcititui 

Janice Earie, Program Director, 

Youth Services 
1012 Cameron Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 6844000 

NASBE provides infonnation on; educational policy- 
setting at the state tevet successful programs for 
youth at ri^ especially adolescent parents; and early 
childhood programs. Publications on these sutajects 
are available* 

National Qevtmois' AssMittkm (NQA) 

Evelyn Ganzglass, Director of Training 

and Employment Program 
Linda McCart Director of the Consortium 

on the Implementation of tl^ Family Support Act 

(APWA, NACO, CCSSO, and NGA) 
Susan Traiman, Acting Krector 
Education Program 
444 North Capitol Street 
Suite 250 

Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 624-5300 

NGA. representing the Governors of the 50 states 
and the territories, seeks to infii^nce tl^ shape and 
implementation <rf national policy and to a^ply creative 
leadership to the solution of state probtems, NGA 
provides assistaiKe to Govenwrs and their staffs in 
the areas erf education, social services, employment/ 
training, and health policy through research, publka- 
tions, conferences, and omsultatioa 

Mationi Laagaa of Cititt (NLC) 

John E. Kyte, Project Director 
Children ami Families in Cities Project 
1301 Pennsyhrania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20004 
(202) 626-3030 

The NLC represents 1.400 dties directly and 
15.000 dties and towns through 49 state munkipal 
leagues. It serves as an advocate for its members in 



Washington, DC: provides training and technical 
assistance to munkipal ofiki^s; and undertakes 
research ami polk^ analysis on issues of importan<» 
to the nation*s dties. The Project on Chil* ^ and 
Famifes in Cities is an ongoing effm to encourage 
and assist k)cal ofilkSals in meeting the needs of cha^ 
and families. Pn^ct activities are focused cwi educa- 
tbn, chiW care, and collaborative strategic planning. 

NafiGMl Sdtoel Boaite Assactattoii 

Thomas A* Shannon, Executive IXrector 
Philip A. Smith, Commuracations Director 
1680 Duke Street 
Alexandria, VA 22180 
mm 838-6722 

The Natitmal Schod Boards Association is a not-for- 
pr(rfit organizatkHi with four basic objectives to: 1) 
advance the quality of educatx)n in the natk}n s publk: 
elementary and sewndary schools, 2) provkie frrfor- 
mational servkes and management training programs 
to k>cal schod board members, 3) represent the inter- 
est of school boards before Congress, federal agen- 
des, and the courts, and 4) strengthen local citizen 
cmXxci of the schools, whereby educatkm polky is 
determined by school boards directly accountable to 
the caiununity. 

Natienai Yeutt Employmairt Coalitioa (NYEC) 

Linda R. Laujjhlin, Ph.D. 
1501 Broadway, Room 1111 
New York, NY 10036 
(212) 840-1834 

NYEC, a nonprofit memberehip organizatkm, has 
existed ^nce 1979 to increase and promote opportu- 
nities for tl^ education, emptoyment, and training of 
disadvantaged youth. Through a range of activities 
aimed at dissemmatmg informatkm, monitoring legisla- 
twn, provkling technkal assistance, and promoting 
collaborative efforts, the Coaliti<Mi brings together 60 
member organiasatkms concerned with youth empkiy- 
ment TTie CoaBtfen hoWs quarterly meetings and pub- 
lishes a bi-monthly newsletter. 

UaKatf Statis Csafanica ef Maym 

J. Thomas Cochran, Executive Director 
Laura Dekoven Waxman, Assistant Executive 
Director 

1620 Eye Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202) 2S3-7330 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors is the official non-^ 
partisan organization of the mayors of the more than 
900 dties with a population of 30,000 or more. The 
ConfereiKe of Mayors has two primary functions: 
influencing the (fevebpment of putrfk pofides to assure 
that they are respcMisiWe to the needs of dties and 
their residents and providing infonnation and assis- 
tance to mayors and otter dty c^ftdals on critical 
urban issues. Among the human cfevelofment issues 
of primary concern to the nation's mayors are those 
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relating to hunger and homelessness, poverty, drug 
abuse, education and employment and trainin>{. 

mm Of^Mrtunitiis (or Woaien (WOW) 

Cynthia Marano. Exeaitive Director 
1325 G Street N.W, 
Lower Level 
Washington, DC 2iKH)5 
(202) 638-3143 

WOW is a national women's employment organiza- 
tion whkrh works to achieve equatity of opportunity 
and economk independence for women, WOW coordi- 
nates the Women's Worii Force Network, connecting 
450 k)cal empk>ymcnt and training programs and serv- 
ing 300,000 women each year, WOW's resources 
include program models and technical iissistance 
guides related to combining literacy and employment 
training for single mothers. 



William T. GrtRf Fftyiitfatifm 

Coflunitsion or Wofk, Fanily and Citinasliip 

Harokl Howe IL Chairperson 

Samuel Halperin. Study Dirtn^tor 

Ateiia I. MelaviUe, Senior Rese^ch AsstK-iate 

1001 Connt^ticut Avenue, N»W. 

Suite 301 

Washington. f)C 20036 
(202) 775-9731 

Hie Grant Commisskm has issued two majtir 
reports and two dozen background and infonnatbo 
papers on the special needs of the Forgotten Hall, the 
approximately 20 million young pei>pte between the 
ages of 16 and 24 not likely to pursue a coUege educa* 
tion. The Commission's office works to impk^rnent 
the recommendations of t)oth reports, and to improve 
the schoo!-to-work transitk)n of the Forgotten Half 
by raising public and scht>larly awareness, building 
i*oalitions, sharing information^ consulting, ami pro 
viding technical assistance to federal, state, and other 
policy m2j<ers. Publication lists are available on 
request. 
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